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Benavente on the Theatre 


HE theatre must be loved for itself, perhaps with 

greater devotion than any other form of art. The 
true playwright must have passed his life in the theatre, 
he must have seen all the plays and all the aétors 
within his reach, and he must have acted himself. 
Remember that no small part of Shakespeare and 
Lope de Rueda and Moliére was the actor. To the 
playwright the world must be a vast stage, men and 
women must be tragic heroes and heroines, or comedi- 
ans in one immense farce. The most beautiful sights 
of nature must appeal to his eye as stage scenery. And 
then, too, he must have the knack of finding his plays. 


The spirit of the truly great artist differs from that 
of the mediocre talent, who is always thoroughly at 
home in his works, which seem to belong to him, where 
he is comfortable and satisfied. To the true artist, 
rather, work is the prison of genius, and something 
forever hovers over it with the melancholy yearning 
of an infinite longing, seeking an outlet that it may 
be free. The best of his genius is not what is expressed 
in his works, but what escapes from them.— 7rans/lated 
by John Garrett Underhill, in his Introduétion to the 
second volume of Benavente plays. 
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America's Best Season in the Theatre 


in both quantity and quality, American and foreign, New 
York sees an unusual array of fine dramas and produc- 
tions from” Lincoln” through Jane Clegg” to” Richard III” 


By Kenneth Maccowan 


Ir 1s singularly hard to write with any temperance of the devel- 
opments of the New York theatre during the past three months. 
December, January and February have brought a dozen of the 
most satisfying, forward-looking and distinguished produétions 
that have ever crowded a like period. Produced with a skill in 
setting, atmosphere and lighting such as we did not know in the 
past, they have culminated in a distinétly revolutionary step in 
stage production of the first significance both here and abroad. 
Such a record is likely to lead any critic into healthy enthusiasms 
and unwise prophecies. 

There isacheery corollary to the record of worthy plays worthily 
produced. The commercial failures, too, are distinétly encouraging. 
Consider melodrama and the bed-room farce. Three murder- 
mysteries, reckoned as good as any of the past, Ze Crimson Alibi, 
The Voice in the Dark and At 9:45, came, were acclaimed, and— 
passed. Any other season they would have been good for a year 
on Broadway. This season three to six months saw the end of 
their audiences. Another, 7he Sign on the Door, drew for a 
few weeks the sort of record business that Broadway has taken 
to mean a season or two of great prosperity; then, when these 
first audiences were exhausted, the weekly gross dropped down 
to only a passable figure. At the other pole of popular amuse- 
ment, this is the experience of the bed-room farce. Quite as 
skilful as their profitable predecessors, Vo More Blondes, The Girl 
in the Limousine, Nightte Night, and Breakfast in Bed similarly 
failed to meet Broadway’s standards of success. The good sign 
in this cooling toward obvious melodrama and obvious farce 
extends, too, into the field of pallid politeness and social dry-rot 
which have passed for high comedy. Such pieces as She Would 
and She Didand The Ruined Lady, fortified though they were by 
the skill of Grace George, went speedily to the storehouse. The 
deduction is obvious, but it must be qualified by an acknowledg- 
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ment of the success of such trivial matter as Adam and Eva, Thy 
Gold Diggers and The Son-Daughter, and the comparative failure 
of the cynical but brilliant comedy by Somerset Maugham, 7p, 
Many Husbands. 

The deduction is clearly that the mental and emotional tone 
of the Broadway public is changing. To acertain extent it seems 
definitely improving. For the rest, it is seeking something ney, 
And that is a quest upon which hope always lies. 

Part of that big, thoughtless, shifting Broadway public have 
unquestionably drifted into many of the better plays which the 
season has brought, and they have thus augmented the growing 
audience of intelligent and sensitive folk who have begun to find 
the theatre a place worth their attention. Though most of the 
good things of the past three months have had their roots far 
back in disinterested and experimental playhouses or in managers 
and artists feeling the same urge to accomplishment, enough 
ever of the purely commercial managers have contributed worth- 
while produétions to make it plain that there is a distin& shift in 
public taste. It registers at the box office. 

The record of worthy and interesting plays produced in New 
York since Déclassée, Clarence, The Faithful and The Lost Leader, 
is truly remarkable. John Drinkwater’s Aéraham Lincoln, Bena- 
vente’s Passion Flower, Tolstoy's The Power of Darkness, Gorky’s 
Night Lodging, Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan, Brieux’s Letter of the 
Law (La Robe rouge), St. John Ervine’s Jane Clegg, Andreyeff's 
Sabine Women, Allan Monkhouse’s Mary Broome, Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s George Washington, Eugene O’ Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, 
and Richard ///, produced by Arthur Hopkins, with decorations 
by Robert E. Jones and the aéting of John Barrymore. 

A significant development chargeable to the great demand for 
theatres this season has been the special matinee. This halting 
substitute for the repertory theatre has been responsible for Night 
Lodging, Beyond the Horizon and Nan. The sohrtage of theatres 
which gave it birth, prevented the first two from securing evening 
performance when their success began to justify this. It isa 
dilemma by which the special matinee points both the wisdom 
and necessity of repertory. 


I. 


There are very few types of modern drama that the past three 
months have not brought us, and brought us at a pretty high level 
of excellence. They have even managed to present the thesis-drama 
at something near its highest estate. This rather deadly form of dra- 
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matic activity has never put a better foot forward than in Eugéne 
Brieux’s La Robe rouge, which Lionel Barrymore has brought 
to America under the title of 7e Letter of the Law. It is twenty 
years since the author of Damaged Goods turned his guns on the 
French judicial system, but those twenty years have done singularly 
little to outmode the play. After the customary two decades 
which must pass before any really worthwhile Continental drama 
reaches our timorous shores, this play seems still a drama of real 
significance both to society and to the individual. With equal 
power it exposes the iniquities that hedge justice, and arrays 
human souls in the toils of dramatic aétion and tragic emo- 
tion. 

As thesis-drama 7he Letter of the Law has two virtues. It makes 
its case, and yet in very few instances does it seem too obviously 
to be doing so. The story of a murder and its consequences 
develops clearly and naturally, and as we watch the attempts of 
French justice to find a culprit, we catch easily and surely the 
score of rogueries great and small to which man gives himself 
in his attempt to link the establishment of law with the material 
prosperity of its administrators. It is not the special case against 
French justice. This picture of the temptations and cruelties of 
men and institutions, when success depends ona record for con- 
viétions and upon political favor, is a piéture of legalized justice 
in every civilized nation. Students who have admired the drama 
in La Robe rouge and regretted that its absorption with the alien 
judiciary of France would prevent its successful performance in 
another country, were among the first to acknowledge the theme’s 
clear application to America, and the success of its charaéters in 
winning understanding. 

This success is due to the skill with which Brieux has inter- 
twined the threads of thesis and story, and made his case speak 
for itself rather than through the mouths of razsoneurs, or, worse 
still, normally inarticulate victims. Only once or twice does some 
touch of this old failing of the thesis-play flash out; only occa- 
sionally does some figure of human drama speak with the tongue 
of angels. In the main we follow the spiritual dilemmas of the 
judge too just for his own good, the iniquitous progress of the judge 
too grasping for the good of justice, and the ruin of innocent folk 
saved by one judge at the price of advancement and ruined by the 
other at the price of his life. It is astory that hasa finer scene of 
inquisition than has graced any of our murder-mystery plays, and 
a marvelous flash, for its-principal woman-figure, of spiritual re- 
bellion and violence. 
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In most of the acting and of the setting and lights, the fine drama 
of The Letter of the Law is strengthened and enhanced. Lionel 
Barrymore—who has taken the part of the iniquitous magistrate for 
his own, and enriched it, not unjustly, with a few speeches that 
belong to other charaéters in the original—gives it a great deal of 
force, color and variety. Occasionally his impersonation leans q 
little too much toward the obviously debased and sodden ; but ip 
its main outlines and the greater part of its detail it is an ex. 
ceptionally skilful piece of playing. Unfortunately, Mr. Barrymore's 
fine artistic sense has not been sharp or strong enough to prevent 
one grievous blunder. His wife, Doris Rankin, has been badly 
miscast. Whatever her virtues, she has not the superb passion 
which the two climaxes of the play call for. They are climaxes, 
however, quite capable of disregarding the inadequacies of a player 
and sweeping on to their own triumph. 


ITT. 


A step still further away from the older type of thesis-play, we 
find Jane Clegg. Here is a Doll’s House of England written by 
St. John G. Ervine and produced by the same organization, the 
Theatre Guild, which gave New York his John Ferguson. But 
it is a Doll’s House for the times. Its material is another of those 
mean and debased middle-class marriages—the only true “marriage 
of convenience,”’ biologically successful, spiritually a horror. Its 
outcome is a separation gradually forced into the woman's will, 
Before the familiar slam of the door is heard, the two sit down 
to viviseét their life together, as Noras and Thorvalds have done 
without number. Like Ibsen’s people, they find that they are 
a€tually strangers, married and bearing children. 

Yet with all these resemblances, there is a difference. It is 
interestingly, though not completely suggested by the faét that 
in Jane Clegg the man is the one to leave the house. The deeper 
difference resides in the many years that have passed since Ibsen 
broke ground. The playwright’s business is no longer to establish 
and compel the acceptance of avoided fa¢ts. Mr. Ervine can 
take marital injustice for granted. Hecan even take for granted 
the remedying of it. And so he has time and attention to give 
to the intricacies of character and the ironies of life. All through 
Jane Clegg there plays a rich sense of the absurdities of the mind 
of man and of his institutions. They are bitter, these humors, 
and yet such is the vitality of life that we who look upon it, even as 
we are part of it, carry away from /ane Clegg a curious and 
healthy satisfaction in these ironies. From the end of the play, 
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when the liar, gambler, thief and rake tries to understand his 
feelings for the two women with whom he is entangled, we gather 
a sense of truth to character and an absorption with the curious 
patterns of life which no pure thesis-play ever furnishes. /ane 
Clegg lacks the rich dramatic action of John Ferguson, its spiritual 
and even physical violence. It lacks also certain high qualities 
of poetized imagination that resided chiefly in Clutie John. But 
within its limits of charaéter and aétion, it a better built and a 
completer play. 

The Theatre Guild, under the direétion of Emanuel Reicher 
and the lights of Lee Simonson, has mounted Jane Clegg almost 
flawlessly. Dudley Digges, the coward in /ohn Ferguson plays 
the husband superbly. It is a work of three dimensions: it has 
technical fineness that draws loathing, laughter and pity out of 
what might be made a part of just one note. Margaret Wycherley, 
as the slow and groping wife, Helen Westley, as the futile old 
mother, and Henry Travers as the pungent little ‘ bookie,”’ fill 
out the picture accurately and persuasively. 

A step further on in naturalism, but not so successful in the task 
attempted, is Wary Broome, a product of one of the Manchester 
school of playwrights, Allan Monkhouse. Produced without much 
illusion by the Neighborhood Playhouse, this very ironical study 
of a misalliance between a maid-servant and a half-baked young 
artist seems in the very futility of its composition a sharper 
comment on the decadence of modern society than in any special 
passage or episode. 

IV. 


America itself has supplied during the past quarter three varied 
examples of the older domestic drama, ranging from the horrors 
of pure unadulterated thesis-play to some very skilful comedy 
and appealing emotion. He and She, a drama by Rachel Crothers, 
written some ten years ago, is a hard-and-fast preachment on the 
disaster that follows when a wife and mother indulges in a career 
outside her home. Miss Crothers supplies the disaster by means 
of a daughter who gets into a love affair with a chauffeur while 
at boarding school and by having the wife arouse her husband's 
jealousy through entering into competition in his own art. If 
Miss Crothers were content with her skill in dialog and the emo- 
tional situations which she has created, instead of filling her play 
with arguments and appeals on the woman question, the result 
would be a perfe¢tly justifiable and probably interesting play. 
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That is just what James Forbes, author of 7he Show-Shop ang 
The Chorus Lady, has made in The Famous Mrs. Fair. A feminist 
himself, he feels the neglect that many children of the rich suf 
fer through the absorption of their mothers in things they cal] 
careers. After two acts of rather stupid preparation, he gets 
frankly and honestly to a situation in which a woman finds her 
daughter going to the dogs (jazz fashion) and her husband phi. 
landering — all because she has been too busy lecturing to payany 
attention to her family. Since Mr. Forbes never thought of argy. 
ing that this had any large and general application to ail woman. 
kind, he has not overloaded his charaéters with oratorical propen- 
sities. Consequently we have a simple, clear and moving situa. 
tion that evokes interest and emotion. Henry Miller, as the hus. 
band, contributes very little to this emotion, but Blanche Bates, 
as the mother, and particularly a “‘wunderkind’’ named Margalo 
Gilmore who plays the daughter, do a great deal to reinforce 
Mr. Forbes. 

The other American comedy of intellectual pretentions, Mam- 
ma’s Affair, is a produét of Professor Baker’s class at Harvard. At 
its worst, it shows the occasional striving for points, which inevi- 
tably creeps into work so direétly aimed at being theatre-wise, 
Throughout, it has the workmanlike quality usually associated 
with the produéts of Professor Baker's course. Above these 
humdrum virtues there is much observation and wit of an excel- 
lent quality. That and its picture of the emotional tangle ofa 
hypochondriac mother and a too-devoted daughter, make the 
play worth comment. Fortunately, nobody in the play takes the 
trouble to deliver a counter-blaster to Miss Crothers on the evil 
of allowing mothers and daughters to live in the domestic prox- 
imity which permits such situations as in Mamma’s Affair. The 
play is well acted by Effie Shannon, Ida St. Leon and Robert 
Edeson, and abominably miscast, misdireéted and misacted so 
far as George LeGuerre, Katherine Kaelred and a midget called 
Little Billy are concerned. 





V. 


In somewhat the same class as to mixed virtues and failings 
are two pieces by Arnold Bennett and Rupert Hughes. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s Sacred and Profane Love starts very well with a long and 
adroitly written duolog in which Elsie Ferguson—returned to 
the stage from the movies — does the best acting of her career in 
the portrayal of a girl who, in a curious mixture of idealisms, 
gives herself to a famous pianist. The remainder of the play 
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wanders off into a rather wild tale of the pianist broken by mor- 
phine, the girl elevated to success as an ‘“‘advanced”’ novelist, and 
her rescue of him. The old knack of Mr. Bennett for clever 
dialog and entertaining characterization gives the play more in- 
terest than it deserves. 

In somewhat the same way, Rupert Hughes’s Ce¢-Bird is worst 
when it is trying hardest to be drama and best when it is merely 
dialog, humor and idea. The parallel with the sort of theatrical 
plots and very human talk which Booth Tarkington always min- 
gled so grossly before Clarence is clear. In his old scientist, how- 
ever, a man full of the oddest and sharpest of reflections on the 
resemblances of lovers to the inseéts and snakes that he studies, 
Mr. Hughes has supplied some wise and happy moments and a 
capital part for John Drew in persona propria,—gray hair and all. 

VL. 

Two of the notable plays of the past three months cry volubly 
for the sort of acting, produétion and atmosphere which the The- 
atre Guild could give them— Benavente’s Passion Flower and 
Masefield’s 7ragedy of Nan. They both need a close, natural- 
istic type of acting that flares up at one point or another in high 
passion and excitement. They need an envelope of color and 
light in which a rich reality and high emotion can meet and min- 
gle, while the old theatre of blank glaring footlights and “‘let’s pre- 
tend”’ stays outside. With such a performance both these plays 
would be fully twice as moving as they seemed when Nance 
O'Neil played the mother in 7e Passion Flower and Alexandra 
Carlisle brought forth Nan at special matinées. 

Benavente’s play is a peasant tragedy of the sort that Guimera 
wrote, colored and reinforced and curiously incarnadined by a 
psychological handling that practically invades the fields of Freud. 
It is rich in strange turns of charaéter, vibrates with a love as 
tragic as it is unnatural, and it has a¢ction strong, dire&t and potent. 
Most unfortunately, very few of the parts are played. with much 
imagination, few of them are keyed together, and Miss O'Neil 
plays the central figure in a manner that summons visions of the 
“good old days,” as too many older critics describe them. Miss 
O'Neil does little or nothing with her chara¢ter until emotion 
reaches a fever pitch. Then she lets out that remarkable voice 
of hers in crashing, pealing accents that almost literally ‘bring 
down the house.”’ It is not impersonation. 

The Tragedy of Nan is another peasant tragedy. The peasantry 
is England’s in 1800. The cruelty and lustiness of animal ex- 
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istence run through it to bring doom upon a girl whose only 
offense is to be the daughter of an innocent man unjustly hanged 
for stealing a sheep. Some of the characterization and the cop. 
sequent action seem hard, unhuman, even for the period and the 
place; seem, in fac¢t, a little better calculated for effeét in the 
theatre than for truth to life. But that may be only the interpre. 
tation of an age that has given up blacks and whites of charaGter 
for smudged grays. At any rate, the story drives simply and 
steadily onward, borne on prose dialog of a singular vividness and 
beauty. At the end—through the visionings of an old gaffer, who 
corresyonds roughly to the half-wit, Clutie John, in John Ferguson— 
the tragedy is swept up into a lyric beauty rare in the theatre, 

Miss Carlisle’s production supplied a very bleak background 
for this—nicely painted cottage walls all too clearly lit by neat 
rows of footlights and borders. This atmosphere put the aétors 
to a severer test than most of them could stand, though Philip 
Merivale and one or two others managed a varying illusion. Miss 
Carlisle, in a very fine but very exacting part, drove herself too 
hard in the beginning to win to anything like the emotional climax 
of the end. 


VIL. 


The single notable American play of the quarter suffers a 
little—but only a little—from acting less expert than we have 
learned to expect from even so modest an art theatre as the Guild’s, 
The cast of Beyond the Horizon, gathered for special matinées 
and including such well-known players as Richard Bennett and 
Louise Closser Hale, gives a performance as good as any in the 
popular plays along Broadway. It is not as good a performance, 
however, as the play deserves. Even Richard Bennett drives 
occasionally at ‘‘effects’’ when he should be content to move 
steadily, simply and honestly with the play along a road of utter 
naturalism. 

With that reservation, an afternoon at Beyond the Horizon isa 
rare satisfaction. Eugene O’ Neill has moved on from his sturdy 
and truthful and powerful one-act plays, such as Bound East for 
Cardiff and The Rope, to a first long play which is just as sturdy, 
just as true and only less powerful in its lack of the condensation 
which the one-aét form gives. Indeed, there are moments when 
you feel that the story of Beyond the Horizon might better be 
told in that compromise between the long and the short which 
the Irish Players evolved in Mixed Marriage, Birthright and so 
many of their plays. Mr. O’ Neill has added no padding. He is 
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never redundant. But there is something in the nature of his 
dour and simple material which seems to call for briefer handling. 
This story of an imaginative young farmer’s boy who is tied to 
the land when he should roam, and brings only misery to his 
wife and death to himself, might better be told in half its six 
scenes, merely to get the inevitable and simple doom of it over 
the sooner. All of which is a difficult thing to write of one of 
America’s few fine, uncompromising tragedies of reality. 


VIII. 


The three Russian plays which have been contributed by the 
Theatre Guild, by Arthur Hopkins at a special matinée, and by 
the Neighborhood Playhouse down in the East Side, give us, 
with the Redemption of last season, examples of the four most 
interesting and significant types of Russian plays. In Redemp- 
tion we have had the episodic type, using a.dozen scenes to place 
necessary bits of character and action before us without the cum- 
bersome mechanism of the three- and four-aét form. The com- 
moner continental form we have this year in Tolstoy’s 7hke Power 
of Darkness. Gorky’s Night Lodging brings us the ultra-naturalism 
in which plot almost disappears and even tragedy is amorphous. 
Finally, there is Andreyeff’s Beautiful Sabine Women, a brilliant 
social satire in two a¢ts, wherein the attempts of the righteous 
anemic Sabine men to recover their wives by logical argument 
make good fun such as the bulk of theatregoers never suspect 
of the Russian theatre. Here again—as the crowded houses at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse proved—a play of immediate appli- 
cation to the politics of a particular country may be sublimated 
by genius into universality. 

The Power of Darkness and Night Lodging —like so many of 
the noteworthy plays of the past three months—have long been 
familiar to the reader of printed plays. You know the terrible 
story of cumulative horror and sin in Tolstoy’s drama and the 
awful picture of the lower depths of human society which Gorky 
gathered into the cellar of his lodging house; and you know the 
shaft of spiritual light that shoots through both—the simple Chris- 
tianity of the cesspool cleaner in Zhe Power of Darkness, and 
the subtler and more inspiring message that comes from the old 
wanderer in the depths. A comparison of the two plays on the 
stage demonstrates the simpler problem that the playwright and 
the actor face in such a deliberately “plotted’’ play as Tolstoy's 
and the higher task and the higher reward in such work as Gorky’s. 
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The Theatre Guild's production of Zhe Power of Darkness ig 
easily —in a very literal sense—the better of the two. Compar. 
ison between the directors, Emanuel Reicher and Arthur Hop- 
kins, shows little advantage either way; but in setting and lights 
Lee Simonson gave the Tolstoi play an atmosphere that at least 
a third of Night Lodging lacked. The acting problem in Zhe 
Power of Darkness is simpler, and the playing better. In particular, 
Frank Reicher’s old Christian, stuttering his convictions through 
almost a staring mask, far outdistances W. H. Thompson’s oh. 
so-sweet old gentleman in Night Lodging. By and large, the 
problem of the actor in Tolstoy’s play is merely creating effectively 
a certain clear-cut factor in the development of the plot, while 
the player in Night Lodging —and every player—must somehow 
live one corner of a worn old tapestry of life. 


IX. 


The outstanding features of the quarter—judged by popular 
interest, artistic accomplishment or the attempt to break new paths 
or reopen old ones—have certainly been the importation of John 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, the production of Richard IIT by 
Arthur Hopkins with the assistance of John Barrymore and Robert 
E. Jones, and, in lesser degree, the appearance of Percy MacKaye's 
“ballad play,” George Washington. 

Abraham Lincoln—with its half-dozen episodes in the career 
of the great statesman—is unquestionably a notable application 
of the chronicle-play to a modern theme. It is as unquestionably 
a finely, earnestly and beautifully written drama. The details of 
its picture may be as English as London Bridge—or Patagonian, 
for that matter; the important point is that the design is large 
and sure and true. There is genuine inspiration in this Lincoln, 
because the poet-dramatist has felt a great spirit in the original 
and has had the ability and the control to translate his emo- 
tion to us. 

A comparison between Linco/n and George Washington is in- 
evitable, and it is on this point that Mr. MacKaye’s play must 
suffer. Lacking simplicity, it lacks power. Possessing virtues of 
detail outside Lincoln, it cannot body forth its central figure so 
simply, clearly and dominatingly. Toa large extent comparison 
is futile. While both plays are of the chronicle order, the difference 
in handling is astonishing. Mr. Drinkwater’s is simple, Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s complex. Mr. MacKaye plays constantly for undermean- 
ings; Mr. Drinkwater goes no further than preaching our tories a 
lesson in liberalism. Mr. Drinkwater covers the waits between epi- 
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sodes with a chronicler who speaks simply and directly some very 
difficult but fine philosophic poetry, designed to relieve tension and 
to elevate the mood much in the manner of the old Greek choruses. 
Mr. MacKaye links his scenes with highly decorated little episodes 
of dialog, singing and pantomime between an old ballad singer 
and two children who later wander in and out of the action. Mr. 
Drinkwater goes back—to Shakespeare, to Aischylus. Mr. Mac- 
Kaye, with the materials from old ballads at hand, feels vaguely 
and promisingly forward to some new dramatic form. 

Lincoln is a naturalistic pi¢ture, so acted and so set. Wash- 
ington is a vivid, heightened and elaborated pageant. Frank 
McGlinn and the rest of the players in Lincoln, so far as they 
can, give us simple and homely portraits. Walter Hampden, 
with his beautiful voice and fine presence, keeps Washington still 
a little in our dreams; and George Marion, as the old ballad 
singer, and the other players catch something of the same quasi- 
romantic spirit. With excellent costumes, lighting that is in most 
cases exceptionally good, and a permanent set that is ingeniously 
transformed by light as well as movable doors, windows and 
mantels, Livingston Platt has fused reality with a certain beauty 
in Lincoln. In Washington Robert E. Jones has gone clear away 
from any attempt at reconstructing Colonial America and given 
us a heightened, stylized, very picturesque vision of the warring 
red, white and blue. There are moments of warm beauty in lights 
and draperies and costumes, but in the main the note that domi- 
nates Washington is the note that dominates the English and 
American flags. Those bright, sharp colors, brightened and 
sharpened still further, rule the stage of Washington and set it 
even more apart from the great and simple drama that Mr. Drink- 
water has conceived. Finally, bad direction and considerable ill- 
judged cutting hamper Mr. MacKaye’s design, and place Washing- 
ton far below Linco/n in all but intent. 

X. 

From the simple and sharp stylization of Washington on the 
first Monday night of March, Robert Edmond Jones passed on 
the following Saturday to a far more advanced and even more 
successful experiment with an absolutely revolutionary method 
of production in Richard ///. It is the creation of settings from 
mere scraps of background dropped in the midst of a permanent 
setting, and emphasized, individualized and sublimated by light. 

Throughout the play, there stands at the back of the stage a 
simplified and conventionalized version of the Tower of London, 
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with central archway and side towers. At some moments this 
is used frankly and beautifully as an exterior. At others, with 
the aid of a platform and arras, it becomes a throne-room of 
council chamber. The cell of Henry is a wrought cage in the 
center of the setting with the portcullised walls of the Tower 
turned into a brooding prison-room. Another cell springs from 
a trellis of iron across the whole proscenium opening. Various 
battle-fields are created by blotting out the tower in darkness 
and throwing the shadows of the people of the play against dry. 
idical rocks. The result of these devices is, first, unity; second, 
simplicity of impression; third, ease of scene-changing; fourth, be. 
cause of Mr. Jones’s genius, beauty and power. 

Such an analysis of the backgrounds gives no notion of their 
fitting and extraordinary beauty. Even the black and white 
illustrations in this issue of 7heatre Arts are little enough indj- 
cation of the rich warm color that pulses through settings and 
costumes. And only an actual glimpse of the play can convey 
the unique distinction which Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Barrymore 
have added to Mr. Jones’s conception. Mr. Barrymore him- 
self brings to Richard a control and a range of voice which 
he has never shown before, and an imagination rich, bizarre and 
striking. Mr. Hopkins, working in closest cooperation with his 
artist and his player, has fused the whole into a display of color, 
light, design, impersonation and movement quite unknown in 
America. He has brought not only to Shakespeare but to our 
whole theatre, a new and fresh perfection of mood. It presages 
the full maturity in America of that rare theatre of imaginative 
vigor for which we have hitherto looked only to Germany and 
Russia. 


With such a close to such a quarter, a reviewer’s intemperate 
enthusiasm turns inevitably to Shelley—to the return of the 
Golden Years, the renewal of the World’s Great Age: 


Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 
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Folk Playmaking 


Tue traditions of a country may have been made long ago, or 
may be in the making to-day. Whether they are one or the other 
may change the cast and charaéter of life but they do not alter 
the faét that the country itself/—whatever and wherever it is— 
is fit subje€t for folk playmaking, provided only that there be the 
communal spirit among the people and a leader to organize and 
dire&t it. It might even be safe to say provided only that there 
be a leader, for the communal spirit is always ready to be kin- 
dled by any fine leader where there is a soil, and institutions, 
and a people. Frederick H. Koch, who is the founder both of 
the Dakota Playmakers and of the Carolina Playmakers, speaks 
with equal enthusiasm of the results in the new West and the 
old South. ‘No one of the United States,” he says, “would 
seem less designed by nature as a producing center for fine arts 
than the prairie state of North Dakota. Yet from her treeless 
plain has come a vigorous outflowering of communal drama, and 
the pioneer theatre of the Dakota Playmakers. The idea grew 
out of simple beginnings, from slow years of striving—nearly a 
score now. But it has demonstrated that the first generation of 
Americans from the soil can transform the windswept levels— 


‘Of a wilderness brown and bare, 
‘Of these unbroken fields of God 
‘To a glory of sunlit sod.’ 


The Dakota Playmakers came into being at the State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota nearly twenty yearsiago. From this asa 
radial center their influence has gone out over the Northwest 
country, and beyond. The work from the first has not been 
individual, but communal—an institution of comradeship.” 

The Historical Pageant of the Northwest, Shakespeare the Play- 
maker, The Patriotic Pageant of Dickey County, The New Day, 
and a long series of one-act ‘Prairie Plays’’-—these names them- 
selves indicate the form of the work done by the Dakota Play- 
makers. But notes like the following are needed to indicate the 
spirit. Zhe Historical Pageant of the Northwest ‘was written by a 
group of eighteen Dakota Playmakers in collaboration. They 
came from the various sections of the state, the sons and daughters 
of the various nationalities that have gone into the making of 
the great Northwest—Scandinavian, English, Scotch, Russian, 
German, Irish, andothers.”’ 7he Patriotic Pageant of Dickey County 
was “written in truly democratic fashion by plain people from 
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various parts of the county—the pioneer grandmother, the country 
school-teacher, the preacher, the farmer, the store-keeper, and even 
the jolly Clerk of the County Court.” For 7he New Day “an open 
theatre was built by the people themselves, farmer, lawyer ang 
business man working side by side.” Aarley Beards, one of the 
typical prairie plays, ‘‘was written by Howard DeLong, born of 
French homesteaders in a sod shack forty miles from a railroad 
It represents an I. W. W. riot in a North Dakota threshing crew 
and is based on young DeLong’s actual experience. The author 
in this case painted the scenery and acted a leading part in his 
play, besides himself superintending the costumes and make-up 
and taking charge of all the rehearsals.” ‘It was a happy gang! 
I like that,”’ said Chief Nine Pipe, a fullblooded Flathead Indian 
in the Montana pageant-masque, 7he Se/ish, written and staged 
last summer under the direétion of one of the original Dakota 
Playmakers. And Professor Koch echoes his words: “It wasa 
happy gang: there is the heart of the matter.” 

In Carolina it is another matter, and yet the same. The home 
of the Carolina Playmakers is at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, the 
seat of the State University, the center of the state’s intelle€tual 
life. The purpose of the Playmakers, who not only write their 
own plays, but build their own theatre, design their own settings, 
costumes and lighting, is to build up a native literature of North 
Carolina by drawing upon “the abundant store of tradition and 
of legend, from the tales and the ballads, as well as from the life 
of the present day.”” No seétion of the United States affords a 
richer soil for the making of original folk-dramas, Professor Koch 
believes. ‘‘In the backlands of the North Carolina Mountains 
and among the dunes of the lonely coast may be found commu- 
nities where the customs of the early English settlers still prevail, 
where folk-tales still survive in words and expressions long since 
obsolete to us, handed down by word of mouth from one gener- 
ation to another through all the years of their isolation. And in 
North Carolina, too, we have the romance ofan outlived past side 
by side with the throbbing new life of the present day. Here are 
still the fine old families of the first Cavaliers and the children of 
the: plantation days of the old South. In contrast with these is 
the dreary one-horse farm of the poor white tenant and the shift- 
less negro. In greater contrast still is the toil of the thousands 
of workers of the roaring mills. To all these the Playmakers of 
Carolina must give a voice if they are to interpret the many-sided 
life of Carolina.”” Already, under the leadership of Professor Koch 
and the class in Dramatic Composition at the university, a body 
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of such folk-plays has been created—plays of the mountain people, 
plays of farm and village life, of folk-superstition, negro plays, and 
and plays of the industrial life of the past and the present. 
Professor Koch, speaking from a long and varied experience, 
feels that a remedy, if not ##e remedy for industrial unrest, may 
be found in a democratic cooperative theatre. ‘The experience 
of revolutionary Russia,’”’ he says, “is significant at the present 
moment. There genuine village theatres have been formed by the 
People’s Codperative organizations to satisfy their natural desires 
for entertainment. Such theatres have been planted even in the 
remote corners of the new Russia, over six hundred of them already 
in existence. The powerful Union of the Moscow Consumersis ex- 
erting its influence in promoting the plan, and we learn that the 
peasants prefer plays ‘with deep moral meaning, reproducing the 
sorrows and joys of real life, inspiring the hearers with higher 
ideals.’ Here is an interesting illustration of the craving of the 
workers for a theatre which will adequately interpret their own life 
and their great desire. To enrich the lives of the people to-day by 
restoring to them their heroic heritage, to give toevery mana 
means of interpreting his own vision and his own effort in creative 
play—such is the aim of the Carolina Playmakers in the making 


of a new folk-drama.”’ 


A New Nativity Play 
A Chicago Experiment in Synthetic Production 
By Eunice Tieryens 


TuE production at the Chicago Art Institute in December of a 
Nativity Play by Cloyd Head, Hermann Rosse and Eric Dela- 
marter may well prove to be one of the important landmarks in 
the progress of the art theatre in America. This is particularly so 
as the Art Institute intends to present this play every year at 
the Christmas season, so that it will gain in depth and beauty as 
well as in the accumulated value of tradition with the passing of 
time. That an official and endowed institution of the arts has been 
found in this country to stand thus sponsor for the new movement 
in the theatre is in itself a very significant faét. 

One of the essentials of the art theatre is collaboration, and 
from the union of three such essentially modern artists a produc- 
tion of beauty and significance must inevitably have been born. 
Hermann Rosse, professor of design at the Art Institute, to whose 
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initiative the produétion was due, is widely known both in Amer. 
ica and in Holland, his native country, as a protagonist of the art 
theatre. The quality of his design and his forecast for the future 
of this art are already known to readers of the 7heatre Arts Mag. 
azine. Soalso is Cloyd Head’s Grotesgues* which when it was 
produced at the Chicago Little Theatre four years ago proveda 
revelation to many and a source of violent dissention to the stand- 
patters. As a reading play Grotesgues took the $200 yearly prize 
in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, the following year. Eric Dela- 
marter is assistant director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
with many compositions to his credit. His music for Winthrop 
Ames’s produétion of Zhe Betrothal will be remembered. 

The play, of which the full title is A Drama of the Nativity 
and the Massacre of the Innocents, derives from the early nativity 
plays and follows closely the biblical story, but with this essential 
difference, that the story is treated throughout as a legend, a 
beautiful legend and one to be reverenced, but none the lessa 
legend. This speech of the young girl ‘“‘who for tonight is Mary,” 
as she sits on a throne of white marble in a stylized Renaissance 
Annunciation setting, will show the spirit of the whole: 

“Within her room beneath a low thatched roof, in Nazareth 
among the hills of Galilee,— not such a room as this, which we 
have made in homage unto her whose name this night I bear— 
Mary, chosen of God! How can I seem like her? Yet she was 
young, and it is much the same, Christ or another child. I can 
believe the story, it is true. It must be true; for it is beautiful — 
Mary, virgin mother of Christ, I speak your words. Speak through 
my lips.”’ 

This immediately precedes the biblical account of the Annun- 
ciation. 

The development of the characters of the three kings is espe- 
cially recondite and compelling. The central, legendary “black” 
king is almost a savage, but with a strong mystical bent. His 
prayer to his pot-bellied idols, before the vision of Michael comes 
to him, is a wonderful piece of subtle psychology. The second 
king, from Arabia, is a devout Buddhist who accepts Christ quite 
simply as “another Buddha.”’ The third king, from Saba, although 
he follows the star hoping for release from his disbelief, yet remains, 
in agony, a sceptic even through the Adoration. 

The entire play is, in accordance with both Mr. Head’s and Mr. 
Rosse’s belief in conventionalization, very highly stylized, the act- 





* Reviewed in the first issue of Theatre Arts Magazine, November 1916. 

























































Four Designs by Hermann Rosse for a 
Drama of the Nativity, as produced by the Chicago 
Art Institute. A special stage was built under Mr, 
Rosse’s direction, and the wall shown in the pic- 
ture above was constructed as the permanent basis 
of all the many settings. The ‘‘front’’ scenes were 
played before curtains dropped in front of the main 
central panel, between the two jutting pilasters; 
and the other changes of scene were accomplished 
entirely by changes within the large central arch. 
Above is design for the City of Bethlehem scene. 
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ing being held always in simple symbolic gestures, and the cen- 
tral rhythm of the play passing in turn from one element to 
another, the words, the movement of the figures, the scenic deco- 
ration, the music and the lighting. 

One of the most striking conceptions in the whole produétion 
is Mr. Rosse’s use of curtains as leitmotifs. Across the entire 

roscenium, covering the arch itself, two gigantic curtains, sixty 
by thirty feet, are drawn at intervals, representing the two forces 
struggling in the drama, the Christ or Virgin motif, and the world 
or Herod motif. The Virgin curtain is cool blue, spangled with 
stars, having at its base a segment of the earth; and the Herod 
curtain is a great jagged splash of crimson and red in cubistic 
triangles and ragged, throbbing slashes. The use of curtains, thus 
reappearing at intervals to indicate aétion, makes of the decora- 
tion a dynamic factor in the produétion, and is so far as we know 
a distinét contribution to the new ideals of the theatre. 

Mr. Rosse, following his belief that what is most needed is 
not purely scenic reforms but a new type of stage, remodeled 
the stage of Fullerton Hall for the occasion, building a gold 
proscenium of enormous size, with pylons at the two sides and a 
curved apron which had the effeét of making the stage proper a 
recess or alcove, backed by a cyclorama sometimes gold and 
sometimes black with a gold dome. Three gold steps separate 
this recess from the apron. In the Annunciation scene, this inner 
stage represents the Virgin’s room; in the Bethlehem scene, by a 
masterly conception of gray concentric arches, suggesting but not 
representing architecture, it is the city itself, while the apron indi- 
cates the desert. 

This Bethlehem scene, in which the crowd enters from left and 
right of the apron to a heavy march—bowed peasant figures, 
moving with patterned dignity in a frieze-like movement — while 
Joseph and Mary enter down the central aisle of the house, is a 
remarkable piece of visualization and of ensemble aéting. The 
Annunciation scene, in a gold and ivory setting, isa pure Renais- 
sance lyric. In the scene of the three kings Mr. Rosse made an 
interesting innovation in the form of projected scenery— a large 
design of barbaric lozenges being thrown by means of lighting 
over the gold proscenium. 

The extreme width of the apron, over sixty feet with a depth 
of six, gives an opportunity in the scene of the three kings for a 
very complex rhythm, by which the kings—the Black King in the 
center and the other two at the pylon entrances—are represented 
as each in his own country. The traversing of the distance from 
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one to the other and back.to the center for the Herod scene jigs 
taken very slowly, with indicative dialogue, to represent the long 
journey of the kings. The resulting sense of disintegration of the 
stage affords a pleasant relief after the almost pageant-like en- 
semble of the Bethlehem scene. 

The Massacre of the Innocents takes place behind the jagged 
Herod curtain, with a single Roman soldier who passes with bared 
sword across the apron as the only concretely represented faétor, 
After this the voice of the mature Christ speaks from behind, indi- 
cating the passage of centuries and bringing the play down to the 
present-day Cathedral scene, thus ending on a note of Christmas 
festival sung by the Paulist choir. 

The costumes were designed by Mr. Rosse and executed by 
his pupils of the Department of Design of the Art Institute. They 
are singularly beautiful and modern in conception. Some, nota- 
bly the Virgin in her dull blue undergarment, gray pink veil and 
pale green Adoration cloak stenciled in gold, and the Annuncia- 
tion angel in blue and gold, with an old-gold overgarment of vel- 
vet and chiffon, gilded wings and a wreath of olive, are in the 
stylized Renaissance color schemes of the old Madonnas. Others, 
like Herod in dark crimson and gold with a great black Assyrian 
beard, and the prologuist in a very striking diaper pattern of green, 
red, black, gold and blue, are boldly daring in conception. The 
costumes throughout are characterized by an extensive use of 
gesso, prepared according to an Italian fifteenth-century recipe of 
whiting, oil, glue and rosin, and they float, as Mr. Rosse himself 
expresses it, “‘on a sea of gold.” 

Mr. Delamarter’s music ran as an undercurrent through the 
greater part of the play, reaching its climax perhaps in the Birth 
of Christ music, and assuming also dynamic importance for the 
central rhythm of the produétion in the Massacre, a dance of a 
Nautch girl in the Black King’s temple of idols, and the Journey 
to Bethlehem. 

The mechanical difficulties of such a production, on a stage 
with practically no space behind the scenes, were very great, and 
owing to the great rapidity with which the produétion had per- 
force to be made, left something to be desired. But by next 
year, with these mechanical hitches eliminated, the play seems 
certain to establish one of the most vital traditions of the art 
theatre in America to-day. 
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D’Annunzio and Dr. MacClintock 


By Ratex Rogper 


Or stupENts of Italian art how many who go to Italy for that 
study realize that it is to be found not merely in the museum; 
that a living art, perpetuating the genius of the race, exists, for 
instance, in the theatre? To those devout lovers of Italian art, 
who dally safely with the domesticated raptures of its past, it is 
perhaps unkind to suggest anything so embarassing asa contempo- 
rary art claiming their appraisal and—enjoyment! To them the 
delectable lion is the dead one. But here is a little book by Dr. 
Landor MacClintock, 7he Contemporary Drama of Italy, which 
puts forward such claims. 

In this little handbook to the art they have ignored, the devout, 
however, will take contact with the drama of Italy quite painlessly. 
They will welcome appraisal so official that they feel no need of 
enjoying the exhibit through which he deftly shunts them. Those 
who wish to know the drama of Italy that they may be fortified 
to ignore it will thank Dr. MacClintock for having written them 
an expert guidebook, cogent and extensive in information, tidy 
and sound critically, in which they are supplied not alone with 
names and dates of essential authors, plays, actors, and movements, 
but with a digest of the approved opinions on them: opinions 
which they may adopt without question, confident that they ex- 
press on every subject the average estimate. That public will 
be satisfied. But for those who know or wish to know, who love, 
or wish to love, the Italian theatre, what excitement does the 
book offer? 

The conscience with which Dr. MacClintock has colleéted his 
fa“is and concentrated vital information is admirable; as a map- 
maker he shines. But no less deplorable is the lack of conscience 
with which as a critic he has summed the popular estimates only. 
It is not complimentary to think that he subscribes to all his own 
judgments; but if he has waived his own impression to record, 
as a historian, the approved opinion on his subjeéts, he must be 
prepared for the disappointment of the reader who, balked of the 
exhilaration and adventure he might reasonably expeét in a book 
devoted to this hitherto unexplored field of Italian art, will rise 
from it wondering whether Italian art does indeed include the 
theatre of Italy. And the chapter on D’Annunzio will be to blame 
for this. The Italian theatre exists as an art, thanks to its aétors ; 
the Italian drama exists as an art, thanks, more than any other 
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one man, to D'Annunzio. The test of a book on this subje@ 
is its appreciation of Italian acting and its understanding of 
D’ Annunzio. 

The truth seems to be that, adequate in information, this review 
of the field is something less than adequate in spirit. Dr. MacClin- 
tock has obviously striven to be open, sympathetic, and judicial, 
and to keep free of prejudice and preconception ; but his approach 
to art is biased. He himself is interested in that school of drama 
which treats of the social problems of the modern world. Not 
himself an artist, it is in vain therefore that he strives to be un- 
prejudiced; and when, with D’Annunzio, he is confronted with 
one who is artist only, artist wholly, he deplores what he should 
praise in him. His estimates of lesser men are entirely satisfactory; 
but here he betrays not only a temperamental aversion, but a 
fundamental critical limitation. 

Dr. MacClintock is apparently under the delusion (so common 
among Northerners) that the content of idea in literature is a 
condition of it that determines its nature. The content of idea 
in literature exists not for its value as idea but for its value as 
zsthetic experience, as in painting the ‘‘subject’’ does. It serves 
to objeétify and translate the zwsthetic experience; and for a 
critic to deprecate in D’Annunzio his “zstheticism”’ is, to my 
mind, grossly to misapprehend the innocence of a great artist. 
Precisely here Dr. MacClintock, with his interest in aspeéts of 
art interesting no doubt but not essential—rational, sociological, 
“human’’—turns aside and loses himself, loses, moreover, and 
this is worse, the opportunity to praise an artist who by his purity 
as such is almost an anachronism in the modern world. A Greek 
would have appreciated this Formulator of the Word ; so would 
aman of the Renaissance; in the Renaissance and in antiquity 
D’Annunzio would have been at home; in the modern world he 
is patronized. And no small part of his glory should be that he 
might lead us back to a right conception of the art of literature. 
No other art so suffers at present from a misconstruction of its 
funétion; had Dr. MacClintock criticized a painter (let us say, 
Cezanne) in this vein, he would have been promptly right-about- 
faced to the Academy. 

What in a perfect example of Persian pottery recommends it 
to us but its style, that pregnancy of the potter's hand in the 
manipulation of his material to a specified end which we rec- 
ognize as beauty? What but style makes the greatness of a 
painter like Velasquez? For what but for the instinét of sculptural 
style do we praise a Donatello? And wherein is the art of literature 
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different? Is style any less the criterion here? What difference 
but the difference of material—language ; and the supreme artist 
he who supremely wields the word? A truism, I cheerfully agree ; 
but a truism so obstinately ignored nowadays that it is in constant 
need of reiteration; nay, that when a figure like D’Annunzio ap- 
pears, who exemplifies style supremely, he is actually contested. . . . 
Does anyone object that literature is not one of the graphic arts? 
Someone perhaps who has not seen it practiced as such? To him 
D'Annunzio. In his vision of the world we find design, rhythm, 
color, plasticity, emotion, phrased moreover with all the seduétions 
of verbal music, to interpret for us the irridescent pageantry of 
existence, the flow of appearances, the play of illusion, which life 
is for him, in his ultimate wisdom; and because he so com- 
mandingly embodies for us these graphic and musical instinéts of 
his race, it is in him that we may admire the arch-type of Italian 
artist. And because he has brought into the theatre these qualities 
which so preeminently belong to it—the theatre which is the 
consummation of the graphic, the plastic, the musical, and the 
literary arts—his contribution to it has made the Italian drama 
an art which the lover of Italy may study, and recognize in it that 
characteristic genius of the race, which he has been accustomed 
heretofore to seek in the museum only. Nor is his significance 
confined to Italy; by this same token he belongs to that new 
movement in the theatre everywhere, which is re-discovering the 
elements of its art and seeking their employment in the final 
righteousness of style. 

Convinced as I am of his unexampled gifts for the theatre it is 
faintly, and rather disagreeably, amusing to me to see his quality 
asa man of the theatre denied. To that flagrantly unthinking 
“snap judgement” of his detractors Dr. MacClintock has guile- 
lessly subscribed; he has lent himself to the after all undignified 
spectacle of forsaking his acadeinic norms to fortify himself with 
the practical yardstick of the stage, and for that has apprehended, 
as an outsider will when he rawly plays the insider, the cheapest 
and stalest platitudes of its hack spokesmen. Such, for example, 
is his amazing condemnation of off-stage climaxes (he has in 
mind off-stage violence rather than off-stage climax) as in Fedra, 
Gioconda, and the Dream of an Autumn Sunset, apparently un- 
aware of the effectiveness of that immemorial device of suggestion. 
A practice which has been viable in the hands of Aéschylus, 
Shakespeare and Ibsen is hardly to be rated an ineptitude in 
those of D’Annunzio. Nor, to particularize, is the death of 
Hippolytus in /edra the climax, it is the resolution of the tragedy. 
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The climax, of course, is to be found in its orthodox place, at 
the end of the second aét, in the curse of the outraged and hood- 
winked Theseus, which closes the circle of fate about the youth 
and brings down on him the death which the third act sings. 
Of a piece with this type of criticism is his description as an 
‘“anti-climax”’ of that peerless last a€t of Gioconda, toward which 
sthe whole play works, so that its rhythm is only completed in 
the final, helpless gesture of the mutilated victim, broken-winged 
before her child, the fully modelled figure of sacrifice. Dr. Mac- 
Clintock has been, I am afraid, in bad company, with the pro- 
fessors of dramaturgy, and has attempted to measure by their 
rules the living body of dramatic form; thence, no doubt, his 
misunderstanding grasp of ‘‘acétion’’—the lack of which he 
criticises in D’Annunzio; in Gioconda, for instance, he conceives 
it to be the fall of the statue. It is, of course, always possible to 
find what-one is looking for, and he has not been above citing 
those early plays, from the period of transition in which D’ Annun- 
zio was passing over from the novel to the theatre, in proof of the 
absence of perfeét dramatic workmanship, which is so clearly in 
evidence in the later plays (when he had mastered his medium), 
such as The Daughter of Jorio, The Ship, and Fedra. Here the 
overweening strength, which in those earlier essays disables the 
composition as a whole in favor of some one element, usually 
the creation of atmosphere, is straddled and those other elements, 
lyricism, the evocation of mood, the decorative design, are ab- 
sorbed and properly related in the play itself. Had he wished 
to cite the lack of organic structure in his work, he might 
have done so in the very early or the very late plays (La Pisanelle, 
for instance); but surely he was unfortunate in instancing 7he 
Ship. What here is that growth, inexorable as the courses of the 
stars, of the seed of dissension, destroying and at last itself de- 
stroyed by the moist soil that is fain of it? The three plays above 
mentioned are as organic, as permeated in all their parts with the 
root idea, as inevitably growing into their appointed shape, as— 
well, as a play of Ibsen or, better, a flower, a tree. 

It would have been interesting if, in the chapter on D’ Annunzio, 
Dr. MacClintock instead of deprecating with Borghese and the 
antidannunziant his “lyricism” had devoted a little space to his 
achievement in the creation of a verse form that is the most 
dramatic in the modern theatre. Flexible, intense (and ‘‘free”’), 
modulated always on the inflections and pauses of the human 
voice (perhaps an aétor alone will appreciate to what extent) he 
has achieved with the mellow blazonry of style what Benelli, at 
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the sacrifice of it, has claimed to do, and for which he has, in his 
prefaces, somewhat cooly taken unto himself the title of inno- 
yator. A reader curious as to this verse form will find it pene- 
tratingly analyzed by Arthur Symons in the introduction to 
Francesca da Rimini, and consummately reproduced in his mas- 
terly translation of that play. 

A word before leaving this bristling ground of contention upon 
the psychology of D’Annunzio’s characters. In one of his books 
he has written, ‘There is nothing that delights me so much as 
the free and strong expression of desire.’’ And again, “All things 
about him tended to exalt the vitality of life in this man who 
wished to draw the world into himself that he might never die.” 
Accordingly this unappeasable intoxication of sensible life has 
gone into all that he has written; and in so far as the creatures 
of his hand partake of it they are, as Dr. MacClintock rightly 
says, reflections of their creator. Per non morire, his motto, is 
not vainglorious in one who may, and has created immortally. 
As with Milton, the boast has been vindicated. The root principle 
of all his characters, then, is a tremendous vital energy which 
they have in common with each other and their creator. But 
because their flanks are branded so unmistakably with one fire 
of life, it is not true that they are not individualized. And if in 
their ranks the types recur it is because of the simplifying vision of 
the poet, whose function precisely it is to see through the density of 
mortal difference to the immortal clarity of type. This indeed is 
one of the noblest traditions of Latin art and one rarely attained by 
the more turgid imagination of the Northerner: a Milton here, an 
Ibsen there; they are not many. Art is not interpretation till the 
superficies of existence glow transparent with its structure. Dr. 
MacClintock apparently recognizes no difference between charac- 
ters improperly individualized and characters drawn on broad lines, 
largely and essentially outlined. Such always are the people of 
these plays. In these word-operas, as in all poetic drama, the 
drama lies primarily in the lyrical movement and only seconda- 
rily in the psychology, which has the breadth, the passion and 
the abstract outline that musical treatment demands. Music 
demands broad outlines of character, oppositions of elemental 
passions, raptures, frenzies. And be it noted, this sensitive buoy- 
ancy of song, this intuitiveness of appeal through music is, as 
Swinburne long ago pointed out, the essence of great poetic 
drama. It was this that brought Swinburne to link Aéschylus, 
Shakespeare, and Hugo, in defiance of the gap between their 
psychology. D’Annunzio’s psychology is as simple as theirs; it 
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is of himself only in so far as it represents the aristocratic temper, 
with its rigor, its athleticism, and its physical luxuriousness, And 
there is something else which dictates the simplicity with which 
these characters are delineated. The spell of atmosphere, the 
haunting evocation of mood, is perhaps the first and strongest 
impression one gets from these plays. In 7he Daughter of Jorio 
the tragedy is so saturated with the soil, that the people seem 
less to walk on the face of the earth than to grow in it, like trees 
and flowers. In 7he Ship the sea sucks and seeps, integrates and 
disintegrates, the very foundation on which fluctuate and struggle 
the teeming fluencies of a nation come to birth; and the figures 
that detach themselves from the mass are, like the sands under 
the tides, a prey to conflicting urges, the uncertain sport of mighty 
forces about them and in themselves: ready victims for that 
crowning figure of Woman, corrupt and corrupting, sprung from 
that very sea! In Fedra the motive is flame, roaring, withering, 
implacable, eddying and yearning eternally unsatisfied on that 
“fever-stricken plain of Limnos” and in the wracked vitals of 
Fedra, seared by her terrible passion, the last and most pit- 
iable of the progeny of the Beast. In these plays so unified 
and so intense in tone man is but a part of the world about him 
and within him; that world is in him as he is in it. Between 
him and the mountains and the plains and the sea and the trees 
and the sun by day and the stars by night there is always an 
elemental correspondence. It is not idly, not for decorative 
effect alone, that D’Annunzio has always stimulated and shaped 
so painstakingly the localities of his stories. Wisely, he sees man 
as one only of the works of creation and one with them, ona 
plane (if he be caught in his beauty) with plants, trees, streams. 

Dr. MacClintock has looked askance at D’Annunzio’s 
‘“thedonism”’; it is, rightly seen, but the fine fruit of his panthe- 
ism. He weaves the visible world of illusion; and have poets any 
more fertile occupation? . . . 

The tame, if not taming, paragraph which closes his account 
of Gabriel of the Annunciation with a punétiliously tidy tabula- 
tion of his faults and virtues, cannot better be commented by 
me than by the quotation of this paragraph from one of the poet’s 
devastating books;—-surely anticipatory!— 

“Gifted with an extraordinary verbal facility, he succeeded in 
translating instantoneously into words even the most complex 
phenomena of his sensibility, with a precision and a relief so 
striking, that at times, no sooner expressed, made. objective by 
the isolating property of style, they seemed no longer. to be 
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his. . . . Consequently, those who heard him for the first time 
were conscious of an ambiguous sensation, half admiration, half 
aversion, because he revealed himself in shapes so strongly wrought 
that they seemed the result of a will to establish between him- 
self and all strangers a profound and insuperable distinétion. 
But as his sensibility was the equal of his intelligence, he was 
accessible to all those who sought him and delighted to receive 
through the crystal of his Word the heat of his passionate and 
vehement soul. They at least knew how unlimited was his power 
of feeling and of dream, and from what combustion sprang the 
beautiful images into which he was wont'to convert the substance 
of his inner life.”’ 

There remains no space to speak of the rest of Dr. MacClin- 
tock’s book, and indeed there is no need. His succinct and acute 
judgments on Bracco and Giacosa and Benelli are just. His 
chapter on actors and acting leaves him little scope to do more 
than enumerate leading names; but one must regret that no mention 
is made of Ferrucio Garavaglia, whose premature death robbed the 
Italian stage, of a tragedian whose early promise was often com- 
pared to that of Duse herself. The significance of Italian acting 
is also worth stressing: it is perhaps outside of Russia the best in 
Europe. Without the cultivation and the over-elaboration of 
technic for its own sake of the French school, without (naturally) 
the anemia of the English stage, and without the puerile con- 
ventionality of our own, its excellent traditions of spontaneity and 
sobriety united with sound technic show just those qualities which 
the younger generation here in the new theatre is striving to 
recover. 

The historical survey of the book amply covers the early days 
of the Italian stage and brings the perspective up to the very 
recent present. In the crowding close Pirandello does not emerge 
in quite his full significance, as the leader of the School of the 
Grotesque, in which some of the younger men have attempted to 
break new paths with a formula inevitably limited —the paradox. 
Whatever the extravagances of his spendthrift disciples, Pirandello 
has written comedies, caustic, bedevilled, and ina way novel. In 
his metaphysical mischief is a humor essentially Latin. And the 
most recent arrival among the poets, Luigi Ercole Morselli, who 
is hailed as the third in what, with D’Annunzio and Benelli, is 
now a triumvirate of poetic dramatists to give glory to the Italian 
stage, arrives too late for inclusion. 
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The Theatre in France 


By Hunriy Carrer 


THEATRE Arts MAGAZINE did not wait for the end of the war 
to begin the story of the war-time theatre in France. It told the 
first part in 1917, when it was possible to judge the effect of the 
war upon the French theatre and its many objects and agents 
of interpretation and representation. In order to complete the 
story it is necessary to consider some of those already mentioned. 
Only by so doing is it possible to make clear the origin and nature 
of the distinct phases that marked the war-time theatre which was 
not an isolated fact as some critics appear to think, but, like the 
Elizabethan theatre, largely the outcome and culmination of a 
series of antecedent events. 

Indeed, if we consider all the influences that have been oper- 
ating on ‘the French theatre for generations past and carefully 
examine the results, we shall find that there is no break in the 
continuity of the main stream of this theatre. There is merely 
a separation of the stream into parallel streams or movements. 
These appear in what I may term the pre-war, popular, profiteer, 
patriotic, propaganda, public-house, prostitute, progressive and 
possible playhouses. From the popular to the possible is from 
the first to the latest phase of the war-time theatre. 

When the war broke out in 1914 it offered the French theatre 
one of the finest opportunities it has ever had of taking its true 
place asa dire¢ting and uplifting influence on a nation at one of 
the greatest crises in the history of France. There were at least 
two streams capable, if properly navigated, of conduéting the 
people to the free seas. In the first place, there was the stream 
moving towards a playhouse of intelligence resting on truth and 
enlightening ideas. 

The source of this particular stream, which we may call the 
Progressive Playhouse, was to be found in the Free Theatre 
movement that began in 1887 in the usual revolutionary way. 
First came aspiration, confused desire, unrest, discontent with 
existing things. Then propaganda in the little exciusive sheets 
fhat no one read but everyone talked about. Then meetings, 
exchange of ideas and the rest of the preliminary business. 
Finally, one dark Oétober day, there was an accouchment ina 
box of a place in Montmarte, and lo and behold, The Theatre !— 
The Free Theatre !—was born. Most of us know the.rest. Those 
that do not are recommended to turn to Mr. Barrett Clark’s 
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chapter on The Theatre Libre in his able book, Contemporary 
French Dramatists, and they will learn all about the first and 
succeeding steps of the wild duckling. A certain Antoine was the 
physician who introduced this unexpeéted creature to agaping and 
perspiring generation. Without money, without moral support, 
with a plank or two, some ideas on the reform of aéting and the 
scene, plenty of determination and grit, he initiated a movement 
that very soon surrounded him with the most notable literary 
realists and freethinkers of the day—Lavedan, Paul Margueritte, 
Tolstoi, Zola, Porto-Riche, Les Goncourts and many others. 
The movement spread. It impelled Paul Fort to undertake the 
direftorship of the Art Theatre, inspired Lugné-Poe to found 
|’CEuvre, and while Antoine was busy developing his science of 
aéting Henri Riviere was equally busy with decorative reform 
and Paul Fort and Lugné-Poe were attraéting a constellation of 
literary stars, such as the French Theatre had seldom seen before. 

For some years this audacious movement swept everything 
before it like a tornado. Then camea strange lull. The variety 
that was the very life-blood and symbol of the Free Theatre 
deserted it and was replaced by a sterilizing standardization. The 
progressive playwrights ceased to search for living form and took 
to copying. They produced literary plays all made to a pattern. 
As standardization came in at the door reform flew out of the 
window. The wild duckling changed to the spring chicken, and 
the ‘Merry Widow” wooed and won Apollo. So the spirit of 
experiment flew from Paris, which became in consequence a 
theatrical back number. It went to other countries, Germany, 
Austria, Poland, Russia, Scandinavia, whence came to Paris at 
long intervals a golden ear of corn, so to speak, as a sample of 
the rich results they were reaping. In 1900 the French theatre 
was practically out of it. Foreign critics ignored its best writers, 
Lavedan, Capus, Donnay, Brieux and the rest, while its best 
writers ignored the best part of themselves. If the theatre asked 
for enlightening emotion they gave it intelleétual hypertro- 
phy. Ina word, they exalted logic where alone immortal instiné&t 
should be. 

But gloomy as things undoubtedly appeared, there was a ray 
of light. Antoine contined his excellent work and might have 
restored the current of the Free Theatre to its full depth and 
strength if only he had received adequate support. To the reform 
of aéting which he had made his own he would doubtless have 
added certain other reforms which were reshaping the theatres 
of other countries, especially Germany, and which the French 
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theatre badly needed before it could render Antoine's reform 
effective. For one thing, it required physical reconstruétion, but 
it remained as physically obsolete as a Hottentot of the Stone 
Age. Anyone may prove this by making a round of the Paris 
playhouses to-day. Thus it obstinately refused to follow the 
example of Germany, where theatre designing and building had 
reached such an advanced stage and were going ahead at such a 
rate that the country was practically dotted with comfortable up. 
to-date playhouses, so adaptable as to yield to any new shaping 
influence that came along. 

The effeé of this blind obstinacy was to exclude new influences 
and to make it impossible to test new ideas and theories, and 
finally to drive the Free Theatre movement underground. 
Antoine, however, kept bravely on doing his best to encourage 
an appreciation of the good things coming from abroad on the 
wings of the Russian Ballet and other migratory enterprises. 
But he could do very little with an impossible form of playhouse 
and a strong official regard for outrageous representation, and 
especially the disgraceful system of lighting that characterized 
the national theatres. So while Germany was applying a wonder- 
ful lighting system invented by the Frenchman Appia, and 
Reinhardt was running round the country with a traveling show, 
including all the latest improvements, France simply sat on its 
haunches, grinned at its own stupidity, and watched the under- 
ground trend of the Free Theatre continue. 

In 1914, a month or two before the war, Antoine left the Odéon 
aruined man. He had lost £36,000 in the Odéon venture, and 
his banking account now amounted to exactly £36. Even the 
admirable efforts of M. Rouchée and M. Astruc were powerless 
to remove the incubus of out-of-date machinery, and when the 
war began a heavy ineffectiveness was dragging everything down. 
Still the Free Theatre movement was not dead. The main body 
of the Wee Frees was very reduced, indeed, but reinforcements 
of new troops were at hand to carry on the good work and thus 
enable the Free Theatre to play its part in exerting an influence 
for good during the succeeding four years. Were they encouraged 
to do so? I will answer this question in due course. 

The popular playhouse was the second stream from which 
much might have been expected as an uplifting influence during 
the war. This stream, represented by the subsidized State 
Theatres, need not detain us long. Originally set flowing for 
the excellent educational purpose of restoring to the people that 
rich inheritance of classics which a commercial system would 
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deprive them of, and to endow them with the further riches of 
rare works by contemporary playwrights, it gradually became 
impeded and choked up by corruption of the very system whence 
it came. The result was that at the opening of the war the state 
or popular playhouse, instead of being an all-powerful institution 
fully armed and prepared to meet and destroy vicious war-time 
influences, was impotent and ruined by subsidy. The government 
system of subsidy enabled so many persons, including the dep- 
uties and their wealthy friends and supporters, to have a finger 
in the subsidized theatres that the latter entirely lost their public 
character and became a mixture of political intrigue and financial 
scandal, and therefore ineffective for the purpose of opposing the 
theatrical trusts. 

Still they did, in a manner of speaking, endeavor to fulfil their 
funétion of keeping alive a taste for the classics. For instance, 
The Théatre Frangais, The Odeon, The Opéra Comique, and the 
Comédie Frangaise stuck to their guns and stormed the public 
with the old but pompier shells. Occasionally it was possible to 
have quite an orgy of classical plays, even at most uncomfortable 
moments. Imagine a banquet of Shakespeare, Moliére, Cor- 
neille, Racine, with the Germans singing Deutchland tiber Alles 
not fifty miles off. Of course this was at moments of repertoire. 
There were moments when the long-run bogey was allowed out— 
the bogey that has put more than one nail in the coffin of the 
national theatres. 

As for the opera, that came to life intermittently and saluted 
the world of fashion (or what was left of it) with heavy out-of-date 
stuff that no longer rouses the enthusiasm of intelligent opera- 
goers. It is noteworthy that whenever these theatres were open 
and playing a repertory of classics, they were always crowded. 
On several occasions I was unable to find even standing room. 
In spite of their air of bankruptcy and general negleét, in spite 
of the effeét of the war in depriving them of aétors and staff and 
of replacing the old outrageous means of representation, scenery, 
lighting, properties, stock wardrobe, and so on, by even more 
outrageous ones, the public were never really indifferent to the 
productions. They went in crowds and it is reasonable to assume 
that if the state theatres had been properly organized to cater fora 
war-time public, they would have done their bitin uplifting the pub- 
lic mind, and thus preventing the commercial stream from flooding 
the theatrical landscape and making a poisonous bog of it. 

The story of the storming and capture of the French theatre 
by theatrical trusts does not make pretty reading, and when it 
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comes to be told in full it will make a very. black page indeed 
in the history of this theatre. Theatrical trusts existed in France, 
as elsewhere, before the war, but it needed the war to give them 
their true o¢topus-like character and funétion. Owing to lack 
of organized opposition to commercial encroachments, nearly the 
whole of the Paris places of amusement fell under the control of 
hugh financial and business amalgamations represented by five 
or six Fat Men. Thus Messrs. Quinson, Franck, Trebord, Vol- 
terra, Hertz and Coquelin and Oscar Dufrenne practically rep- 
resented a vast network of syndicates and intersyndicates that 
converted the theatres and music halls into factories and shop- 
windows for the manufacture and display of goods suited to the 
cheapest mood of the moment. Each director was a sort of 
departmental manager, with an eye on the best-seller in his own 
department,—plays, actors, costumes, scenery, furniture, drinks, 
or whatever it happened to be. Each considered the public taste 
in the commercial interest he represented. 

For instance, costume played a great part in war-time theatrical 
industry. So there was a linking up of the monopoly houses 
with the great Paris dressmakers. The result of this commercial- 
ism was to be seen in parades and displays of fashionable costumes 
in stage settings that represented a window at the Bon Marché 
set with 4a mode nouvelle, or a reception room at Poiret’s. The 
main object of this theatre monopoly was standardization. The 
trusts obtained control of a group of authors, Rip, Pierre Wolff, 
Louis Verneuil, Henry Kistemaeckers, and Willemitz, a group 
of stars, Brasseur, Signoret, Raimu, Victor Boucher, Huguenet, 
Palin, Dranem, Mayol and Boucot, Gaby Deslys, Regine Flory, 
Spinelly, Mistinguett and Parysis. The rest was easy. They took 
a fashionable sentiment, gave it to their controlled authors to work 
into an entertainment which they served out to all the syndicate 
houses. So patriotism, heroism, the sacrifice of self, and the rest 
of this sort of stuff were served up in turn. And as the war went 
on, different receipts were handed out, each capable of attracting 
from a hundred thousand to a million buyers. 

In this way first came the patriotic and propaganda playhouses. 
The procedure of all concerned with them was to consider before 
opening the doors, so to speak, what odds and ends of patriotism 
(a good deal of it spurious) they could put into the theatre shop- 
window likely to attract the mob. Perhaps accidentally one or 
two good things were exhibited. There was the spectacle pro- 
duced in 1914 containing these prophetic lines, by Rip: ‘On les 
aura, quand on voudra,”’ etc. But for the most part the so-called 
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patriotic plays were too silly for words, mainly because there 
was no real patriotic impulse. The French people were far too 
deeply involved in the war to need reminding of their obligations, 
or to require war-plays. 

With the arrival of the vast number of international troops in 
Paris the commercial houses sought to rake in the dollars by 
means of unblushing appeals to sexual insanity. The war had 
sharpened the impulse of hunger in young and lusty men by 
isolating them for long periods at the front, and the theatrical 
speculators, aware of this, flung a sexual bait to these hungry 
men that is too disgusting to talk about. For a time many of 
the places of amusement had the appearance of brothels. Perhaps 
it should be said that certain English and American organizations 
did their best to meet this evil with strong counter-attractions. 
But it was a difficult matter, especially in a city like Paris, where 
the primary impulses are recognized and catered for. 

The answer to the question, whether the relief guard of the 
Free Theatre which was waiting, when the war began, to restore 
the stream, received any encouragement, is of course, no. A 
slender current of the literary and moral element was. maintained 
by Messrs. Bernstein and Bataille in 7’ £/evation at the Frangais 
and /’ Amazone at the Porte Saint-Martin. Each dealt with cur- 
rent events from his own point of view, but either the sound 
of the cannon was too loud or the smell of the lewd stuff at the 
revue houses too strong, for neither piece caught on. 

Of the a¢tor-managers who survived the commercial flood, two 
only deserve mention. M. Sacha Guitry opened a delightful 
little playhouse and sought to produce a “theatre” of his own 
by cultivating in his own garden, as it were, choice and charming 
fantasies, followed by comedies having a novel form. In this he 
manifested, as one critic puts it, “‘l’art francais, né a Paris, congu et 
développé a Paris.’’ M. Gemier has concerned himself with de- 
veloping his ideas as a producer. Like Reinhardt, he is interested 
in the old Greek circus method of bringing the a¢tor into the open, 
as it were, or showing him in the round. Since the war he has been 
experimenting at the Cirque d’Hiver. Perhaps the most definite 
note of advance was struck by the Russian Ballet in 1917, when 
it produced Parade, with costumes and scenery by Picasso. The 
object of Massine, who produced it, was to unite the ideas of 
Fokine and of Nijinsky, movement and plastic form, and thus, 
if possible, to devise a new ballet form. Another advance was 
made by the production of the sur-réaliste play by the late 
Guillaume Apollinaire, which was undoubtedly influenced by 
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Parade. The text of Les Mamelles de Tiresias, together with 
some illustrations of costume and scenery, have been published 
by Sic, 37 rue de la Tombe Issoire, Paris. Besides this, there wag 
the produétion of Racine’s Phadre at the Opéra with Madame 
Ida Rubinstein in Sarah Bernhardt’s part, and decomposed 
scenery by Bakst. The whole thing was very novel and dis. 
tinguished. But I daresay Racine had a bad quarter of an hour 
when he heard about the scenery and costumes. 

Outside the theatre there were occasional signs that a new 
movement was in progress. Propaganda was busy in the little 
sheets published and written by the advance guard. In particular, 
Sic published some original marionette plays, including one by 
the editor, M. Aibert-Birot, called Matoumet Tévibar, which has 
since been produced in Italy, with costumes and scenery by E. 
Prampolini. It has been published as one of the editions of Sie. 
Marionettes are in the air and Gordon Craig is on his way to 
Zurich to-stir up things in this dire€tion. One other thing remains 
to be mentioned, namely the formation of an Aétors’ Trade Union, 
which may have the useful result of giving the a¢tor more freedom 
and thus restoring his initiative to him. 

What of the future? Jacques Copeau is back in Paris, and a 
number of activities are springing up. But on the whole, we may 
say that the French theatre is stationary. The Trusts are still in 
possession of the field. Perhaps the new impulse will come on 
the present extraordinaryand world-wide wave of psychic renewal. 
The old spiritual France will revive—- the spiritual France that 
was once the inspiration of Europe. In any case let us watch 
this psychic renewal, and as it develops let us bring its activities 
into relation with those of the theatre. Out of this union I think 
will emerge a new idea of a creative form that will transform both 
the theatre and the drama in France and out of it. 
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Richard III, as set by Robert Edmond Jones 
for Arthur Hopkins’s revival of the play, with John Barry- 
more as Gloucester. In every scene of this remarkable 
production, can be seen all or some part of this permanent 
setting. Standing alone, this freely conventionalized facade 
of the Tower of London serves for all street scenes and 
most exteriors. For other locales —throne-room, battle- 
field or prison— Mr. Jones places within it tapestries, a 
throne, an arras, an iron cage, or druidical rocks. With 
modifications in lighting, these simple additions produce a 
vivid illusion of place, while maintaining, by means of the 
permanent setting, a unity and a dominating quality through- 
out. This revolutionary scheme of production is further de- 
scribed in the review of the New York season in this issue. 
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A ‘* skeleton setting '’ for Maeterlinck’s The Seven ‘Prin- 
cesses by Robert Edmond Jones. A model from this design 
and other examples of new and revolutionary methods of 
stage production will be included in Mr. Jones’s “one-man 
show’’ at the Bourgeois Galleries in New York in May. 








Stage Machinery and Lighting Equipment 
For Small Theatres and Community Buildings 


By Irvine Picner 


AtTHouGH the theatre of the future will, 1 hope and believe, be 
of a character entirely different from the theatre of the past— 
and will come through revolution rather than reform or improve- 
ment of the present-day stage—it would be foolhardy to advise 
ambitious groups interested in building adequate little playhouses 
to set aside the known and tried methods of play production for 
methods adapted to a type of drama that does not yet exist, for 
methods that must be evolved only by sensitive and versed artists 
of the theatre. It is better to remain the reporter than to assume 
the role of prophet, particularly when it is possible to recom- 
mend standards very much higher than those attained in most 
buildings of the type here under discussion—higher, too, than 
those customary in professional theatres. And so, leaving for a 
later article the matter of the revolutionary theatre and the stage 
of the future, I shall describe those details of structure and equip- 
ment which are characteristic of the best existing stages and of 
the most progressive methods of production. 

The outstanding point about the stage, apart from the life the 
actors bring to it, is that it is a machine. It is a mechanical device 
used to aid in the setting forth of a play. I shall not consider it 
here as a machine for the production of those “effects” which 
have been its aim in the past, culminating in the buzz-saw, train- 
wreck, or horse-race type of melodrama, nor yet as a means to 
accomplish the aims of the “illusion stage”; but rather as a 
machine adapted to the demands of average progressive produc- 
ing groups. 

There are two primary demands—that the machine shall be 
able to do the work demanded of it efficiently and with a mini- 
mum danger of breakdown, and that the machine be subject-to 
control. The work of the stage-machine is, of course, the handling 
of scenery, the illusion-stuff of the present-day stage. This 
scenery is of two types: pieces that are suspended from ropes 
(hanging pieces), and pieces that stand on the floor (set pieces). 
For exterior scenes, the first type includes drops, “borders” rep- 
resenting foliage, leg-drops representing trees, pillars, arches, 
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etc., or sections of wall, house-front, or other flat architectural 
units, large enough to warrant hanging overhead when out of 
use, so as to save floor space; and—for interior scenes—ceilings 
and back walls. The second type includes, for exterior scenes, 
any low-standing units, such as walls, hedges, fences, tree trunks, 
“wings” or set-houses; and for interior scenes, the side-walls of 
the room and very often part or the whole of the back wall. 

For the manipulation of hanging scenery, the most important 
piece of stage machinery is the grid-iron. This is a slatted plat- 
form of steel or iron joists, built a few feet below the roof of the 
stage, just enough below to allow head-room for a man standing 
on it. Along the center of the grid-iron, on a line at a right angle 
to the foot-lights, is set a row of blocks and sheaves of a special 
type, manufactured for stage use. Equidistant right and left of 
this center row by half the width of the stage proper (the part of 
the stage within the proscenium) are other rows. Over these 
sheaves, ropes are passed. Thus, hanging over the stage parallel 
to the back wall, in sets of three, are lines to which scenery may 
be attached. The other ends of the lines in each set are brought 
together at one side or the other of the stage, so that the three 
ropes of each set may be operated as one. On the side to which 
the lines are led is located’ the pin-rail, either on a fly-gallery or 
at the floor level. Of each set of three, the line hanging nearest 
the side from which the lines are operated—the pin-rail side—is 
known as the short line, the line most remote from it is known as 
the long line, and the other as the center line. On very large 
stages, with an opening of forty feet or more, four lines to each 
set are advisable, not only to bear the greater weight of the larger 
pieces of scenery required, but also to secure a better trim, or 
level hang of the scenery. 

These lines, needless to say, should be of the best hemp rope, 
of a weight adjusted to the size of the stage. Half-inch line is 
the lightest it is wise to use. This rope should be subjected to 
periodical inspection, to forestall breaking and the falling of 
scenery, with consequent damage to the scenery, the play, or the 
actors. 

On some grid-irons, the blocks are screwed to the under side of 
the grid. This is unsafe, as they have been known to tear loose. 
They should ride the joists, the lines dropping between each two. 
\t least twenty-five sets of lines should be provided. 

When a set of lines is not weighted with scenery, sandbags are 
tied to the loose ends, so that they may be lowered to the floor 
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when needed. Frequently a piece of scenery will be found too 
heavy for one or two men to raise from the floor. In such cases, 
counterweights in the form of large sand-bags are hung on the 

part of the lines between the grid-iron and the pin-rail. , 

The primary purpose of hanging scenery in this fashion is to 
be able to haul it out of sight in the upper part of the stage when 
it is not in use. Hence large overhead space is necessary. This 
system also makes possible the use of unstiffened scenic units, 
such as drop curtains and borders, which, literally, have no legs 
to stand on. 

In large stages the lines are controlled from a pin-rail on a gal- 
lery, built out from one of the side walls of the stage. In smaller 
stages the pin-rail may be built against one of the side walls on 
the floor level. This has various advantages—ease of access the 
foremost, and the saving of a stage-hand, who would otherwise 
have to remain on the fly-gallery, besides. The advantages to be 
claimed for the fly-gallery are that its use leaves the stage floor 
clear of ropes, leaves the side wall clear for the stacking of 
scenery, and is a valuable vantage point from which to cast light 
upon the stage. There are systems for controlling the lines by 
motors; but on the stage of average size, man-power is safest 
and most dependable. 

Scenery that stands on the floor requires little by way of 
machinery. Some of it is self-supporting, as are the “wings,”— 
folding, screen-like pieces used to mask the sides of the stage. 
All set scenery is “framed,” so that it stands rigid enough when 
braced from the back. Part of the equipment of every stage is a 
supply of stage-braces for the support of such scenery. These 
are made of hardwood, can be extended to any desired length, 
have a prong at the top which hooks into a screw-eye fastened to 
the scenery, and a foot-iron at the bottom which can be fastened 
to the stage floor by means of a stage screw or “peg.” The use of 
these pegs demands a soft-wood stage floor into which they will 
bite easily. Good stage braces can be obtained from any reliable 
dealer in stage equipment. 

The main curtain of the theatre, if it raises and lowers, is often 
operated from the fly-gallery. It is better, however, to have it 
operated from the stage level, on the same side of the stage as 
the fly-gallery or the pin-rail. The draw type of curtain is always 
hance’ .d from the stage floor. “Travelers” for these curtains can 
be more cheaply bought than made, and are kept in stock by any 
stage-rigging firm. 
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It is well to have the stage flooring built in lateral sections rest- 
ing on joists that run the width of the stage. When traps are 
needed in the floor, they can then be cut without difficulty at any 
point, 

The lighting equipment of the stage, by far the most impor- 
tant of its mechanical attributes, I shall describe later, but I shall 
treat here of one device, which is structural. It is one of the 
German inventions for the perfection of illusion to which I have 
referred, and the only one I recommend to little theatres, far and 
wide. I recommend it because of the added beauty it can bring 
into the playhouse, rather than because of its merit as a part of 
the perfect machine. This is the Kuppel-horizont, or sky-dome. 

The sky-dome approximates in shape a quarter-sphere, much 
like the shells commonly placed behind out-door band stands. 
The base line begins far enough toward the front of the stage and 
behind the proscenium to be masked from the opposite side of the 
auditorium, and sweeps around the back of the stage. The back 
and sides of the dome.rise vertically for some distance and then 
arch at the top toward the front of the stage. The higher the 
dome is, the less the canopy need overhang the front of the stage; 
and the less it overhangs, the more grid-iron space is available 
for hanging scenery. But it will be seen at once that the more 
dome there is to take the place of the usual hanging stuff, the 
fewer of the usual tawdry borders are needed. 

The late Wallace Sabine, in a series of experiments conducted 
with a model built at Harvard University by Theodore C. Browne 
and the present writer, concluded that the quarter-sphere was 
disadvantageous to the acoustics of the stage and was not required 
in order to obtain the best results in lighting. He recommended 
a form flatter at the back and with a sharper curvature at the 
sides and top. 

Three modifications of this device have been installed in little 
theatres in America—one at the Neighborhood Playhouse in New 
York, one at the Beechwood Theatre in Scarborough, and one at 
the Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit. The Neighborhood Play- 
house “dome” is really little more than a cyclorama built in 
plaster. It has no canopy overhead, and the ends extend toward 
the front of the stage only a little distance. The one at the Beech- 
wood Theatre is similarly simplified. But even this plaster cyclo- 
rama is a great improvement over the canvas cyclorama in its 
stability, freedom from wrinkles, and better diffusion of light. 
At the Arts and Crafts Theatre, the ends of the dome do not 
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curve toward the front of the stage at all, but the top arches, 
forming a canopy over the back part of the stage. The only 
true dome in this country was installed by Samuel J. Hume at 
the Madison Theatre in Detroit, now used as a moving-picture 
playhouse. 

With such a dome, a great deal of the litter of painted scenery 
can be done away with. A background of light takes the place of 
the usual painted back-drop, and much of the scenery usually set 
at the sides or hung overhead, merely to keep the eye from pene- 
trating to the back-regions of the stage, is no longer needed. 

Added to the stage at the time of construction, the dome costs 
little more than the price of its materials. The initial cost will 
be sdved many times over in the decreased cost of scenery. The 
very least that should be done, if the budget does not allow for 
the construction of an entire dome, is to plaster the back wall of 
the stage. This, more than counterweights, traps, revolving 
stages, and all the other paraphernalia of advanced construction, 
will extend the possibilities of the stage machine, not only for the 
uses of illusion but for the service of the imagination. 

A familiar feature of most theatres in which productions are 
made is the paint-bridge and paint-frame at the back of the stage. 
Here the scenery to be painted, mounted on the frame, is raised 
and lowered before the bridge. To my mind, this is a waste of 
space and money. Primarily it is a waste of space at the back 
of the stage. If the dome is used it is quite out of the question. 
But, strongest argument of all, it is not needed. If the scenery 
must be painted in the theatre, it can be painted lying flat on the 
floor. The saving on this item may well be enough to cover the 
cost of the sky-dome. 


If the little playhouse is without any mechanical convenience, 
if its stage is cramped and mean, it can still achieve visual beauty 
through light. This force brings into the playhouse the most 
vibrant, subtle and affecting gift of the physical world, barring 
only the human presence. 

Ultimately it will be seen that a forthright attempt to imitate 
nature on the stage can result only in failure; the painted or mod- 
eled semblances of rocks, trees, grass or distant prospects, are in 
the long run, seen to be what they are, not what they pretend to 
be. Similarly, close as the light of the stage can be brought to 
resemble the light of the outer world, it will still be short of com- 
plete fidelity to its original. But it is, in itself, a force of beauty, 
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an authentic transplanting of the revealer of nature’s divers beau- 
ties, so that, if it fails to achieve what the manipulator tries to 
make it do, it may achieve something possibly more beautiful. 

The little theatre, or any theatre for that matter, cannot go 
wrong by beginning at the beginning. Let it revalue the cus- 
tomary machinery for stage lighting, and the results achieved by 
its use. Later I shall describe this customary equipment, for it 
has its great uses, and much of the criticism that I shall apply to 
it applies perhaps with greater justice to the manner in which it 
is used, 

Go back to the beginning. One candle rightly used, as in Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones’ lighting of the den scene in Redemption, is 
both drama and beauty. Imagine Wallace Stevens’ Carlos Among 
the Candles shown upon the stage by the candle light of the 
strange room-world which is the play’s universe. Here is a com- 
plete wedding of drama and the mobile beauty of light itself, a 
light we can readily achieve. From these candles to the sun of 
Shakespeare’s comedies, the storms of his Lear or the mists and 
fogs of The Tempest is a far cry. He begged the question, in 
extraordinary verse, and acted the words and emotions of his 
plays in the plain light of day, which is bound to be beautiful, 
even when it is not illusive of the moon. ; 

Right here lies the crux of the problem of installing lights in 
the little theatre. A dual approach is required, as in any art: the 
creator’s vision of what he wishes to do, and the technician’s 
knowledge of how to go about it. The greater responsibility 
rests on the first function, for we must settle whether we are to 
try to reproduce nature or attain a correlative beauty. To me the 
beauty of a stage sunset has rarely been the beauty of a real sun- 
set; it has been the beauty of rosy light. If anything, the 
unreality of the sunset has stood in the way of my appreciation 
of the reality of red. The beauty of red was accidental, and not 
the artist’s intention. It could not have been avoided, for it is 
germane to sunset, but the fact remains that the artist achieved 
something other than he set out to achieve. It would have been 
better to go in for red and attain it than to go in for sunset and 
attain red. If blue light intimates the moon, well and good. It 
is beautiful itself, and does not awaken marvel at the cleverness 
with which we have contrived an effect. Whereas a nicely oper- 
ated moonrise, or a jiggling procession of stereoptican clouds 
leaves us gaping while the tragedy hobbles, unattended, to it close. 
When the theatre forsook the sunlight, it faced the question of 
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light solely as illumination. By various means,—torches and 
tapers, gas, “limes” and electricity,—it has made its art visible 
indoors and at night. The introduction of electric light into the 
theatre has made possible an illumination so dependable and con- 
trollable that of late years attention has been turned to other 
phases of the lighting problem. Thanks must be given for most 
of the advance thus far to the effort of the illusion-theatre to 
imitate the light of nature. My belief is that the greater advance 
lies ahead, in the study of light on the stage as an art medium 
per se. 

Two important things the stage worker of the modern theatre 
contributed, through his rough approximations of realistic effect, 
two things that will serve, whatever our aim in lighting. He saw 
that the light at some seasons, in some weathers, and at some 
times of day, is less bright than at others, and that it fades at 
dusk. He devised means, therefore, of varying its intensity. 
Second, he perceived that at sunset light is one color, at noon 
another, and by full moon another. He gave us dyes and color 
screens, and with them and his dimmers brought to the stage the 
important element of control. 

Other advances, through other agencies in the theatre, tend to 
subtilize the function of light, carrying it beyond primary illumi- 
nation. Second, perhaps, comes the scene designer, who demands 
that the light, in addition to illuminating the players and stating 
the time of day or year, shall contribute values to his design as 
picture. It shall be made to cast shadows where dark masses are 
wanted in his composition. It shall highlight other features of 
the scene; it shall reinforce the painter’s work with color; it shall 
give plasticity to the builder’s work with its highlight and shadow. 

Next, the dramatist and producer make their demands—the 
light shall reinforce the mood and meanings of the play. By its 
intensity or dimness, it gives “atmosphere” ; by its color it has a 
direct psychological and physiological effect on the spectator, 
sensitizing him to values in the play he might not perceive were 
it enacted in light of another sort. Dramatist, director and 
designer, in the lighting of a play, if nowhere else, should be so 
much at one that it is easy to understand Gordon Craig’s wish that 
one man should combine the functions of all three. 

Light, in the theatre, then: (1) illuminates the stage and 
actors; (2) states hour, season, and weather, through suggestion 
of the light effects in nature; (3) helps paint the scene (stage pic- 
ture) by manipulation of masses of light and shadow and by 
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heightening color values; (4) lends relief to the actors and to the 
plastic elements of the scene; and (5) helps act the play, by sym- 
bolizing its meanings and reinforcing its psychology. 

To achieve these five functions of stage light, five different 
kinds or sources of light are not, of course, needed. One light 
may combine several, or all, of these functions. In Joseph 
Urban’s lighting and setting of the last act of Tristan and Tsolde 
some years ago at the Boston Opera House, a beam of late after- 
noon sunlight struck across the stage to the figure of Tristan 
lying beneath a great oak tree. Slowly, as the day waned, the 
sun patch crept from the figure, until, at his death, it had left 
him in cool shadow. Thus, a light that illuminated, ‘that told the 
time of day, that gave the figure of the singer and the bole of the 
great tree high relief by striking from only one side, also aided 
symbolically and psychologically in the interpretation of the 
dramia. Thus to make light function in many ways is to use it 
with a sense of its ductility and subtlety as a medium of theatre 
art. In it we have the only single agency in the theatre that can 
work with all the other agencies, binding them together—that can 
reveal with the dramatist, paint with the designer, and act with 
the actors. 

The machinery by which this medium is brought to the stage 
and through which its wonders are wrought commands a deep 
respect. Tradition has already laid its heavy hand here, and inno- 
vation in lighting equipment moves slowly. It is almost wholly 
within the last five years in the United States that lighting units 
of marked novelty have been introduced. 

Of first importance is the machinery of control, the switchboard 
and dimmers. The customary place for the board in American 
theatres is at one side of the proscenium arch, either on the stage 
floor level, or on a perch raised some nine or ten feet above the 
stage floor. The manifest disadvantage of this location is that 
the operator cannot see the whole of the stage, and must depend 
for his cues upon a stage manager. It has, therefore, become the 
practice in many European theatres to place the operator in a pit 
directly in front of the stage, shielded from the auditorium and 
facing the actors. From here he can watch the action and see the 
effects of his lights constantly. Telephone connections with lamp 
operators at the back of the stage enable him to keep them under 
his control. 

The construction of the board and mounting of the switches is 
strictly prescribed by boards of fire underwriters in various cities, 
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and need not be detailed here. The important consideration at 
this point is that, so far as possible, each light unit on the stage 
shall be subject to central control from a vantage point from 
which the stage can be seen; that each unit shall be subject to 
separate control ; that groups of like units, classed by location or 
color, shall be subject to group control, apart from other groups ; 
and that the stage light, as a whole, shall be controllable apart 
from the house lights. 

That is, assuming, for purposes of illustration, the arrangement 
of lights common to most theatres, the white lights of the first 
border shall be controlled by a switch apart from that controlling 
the white lights of the second border or the third or the fourth. 
So, likewise, for each color circuit of each border, separately. 
Then there should be a white border main switch, controlling the 
white lights of all the borders, and a blue border main, etc. 
Above these, there should be a border main switch controlling all 
the border lights simultaneously. And thus with each division of 
the stage lights. Over all, one stage main switch should control 
all the lights of the stage. The auditorium lights, with their own 
switches, should be controlled from the same board as the stage 
lights. 

The outstanding item of expense in building a good switch- 
board is the cost of dimmers, the resistance devices by which the 
intensity of the light is controlled. They vary in capacity with 
their wattage and type. But the dimmers, more than any other 
part of the control system, contribute to the flexibility of the 
machine. In a modern theatre they are indispensable. 

So far as possible, there should be a dimmer for each switch on 
the board, controlling each light unit separately. With “master” 
levers, related light units can be gauged and controlled simulta- 
neously. When only a limited number of dimmers can be 
afforded, it is possible so to construct the switchboard that cir- 
cuits to be dimmed can be “shunted” through the dimmers, while 
circuits that need not be dimmed remain on constant. A very 
ingenious board of this type was designed by Mr. Bassett Jones 
for the Artists’ Guild Theatre in St. Louis. This board has eight 
dimmers which can be used for any eight light units on the stage, 
giving it a far greater flexibility than it would have if only a 
particular eight could be dimmed. It is, however, rather compli- 
cated, with its dual system of constant and dimmer plugs and con- 
nectors, so that only great familiarity with it makes it quick in 
action. 
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In addition to the switchboard type of dimmer, there are also 
smaller dimmers made for use with nitrogen lamp spots and 
floods. Where these are used I believe they should be set by the 
main switchboard, rather than on the lamp itself. Attached to 
the lamp they require an additional operator and break up the 
centralization of control. 

The actual stage lights fall into two classes—stationary and 
movable. The stationary or fixed equipment has remained, on 
the whole, highly conventional. It consists, primarily, of the foot- 
lights, a trough of lights set along the floor at the front edge of 
the stage, throwing light upward upon the actors and the scene, 
and the border lights, hanging troughs, adjustable in height, 
throwing their light downward. The first of these border lights, 
often known as the concert border, hangs immediately behind the 
curtain or proscenium drapery, and the others are hung at inter- 
vals of seven feet from center to center. The footlights and bor- 
ders are usually wired in three circuits, each circuit being filled 
with lamps of a different color, customarily white, red or amber, 
and blue. 

Of late, these customary units have been put on trial and found 
wanting. They serve principally, and almost exclusively, the first 
function of stage light—illumination—and are found, on the mod- 
ern stage, not to serve it well. Footlights, especially, have come 
under the ban, though the campaign against them has been waged 
a little indiscriminately. When footlights alone are used in a 
realistic scene, they are bad. If the light from the floor domi- 
nates, the under surfaces of the face—chin, nose-tip, eyelids—are 
unnaturally and disagreeably accentuated. If the light from 
below and above is balanced, the result, though more natural, is 
perhaps as bad, for the lighting is flat, and there is no relief in 
the features or figures of the players. For plays and scenes of a 
heroic or fantastic sort, treated decoratively, rather than literally, 
lighting entirely from above gives interesting and picturesque 
results. It shadows the features heavily, and lends a sculptured, 
massive quality to the face. More and more, this overhead light- 
ing has come to be used, and with some producers has been made 
a fetish. 

The very quality that makes this sort of lighting interesting in 
scenes of a certain kind exhibits its strongest disadvantage in 
naturalistic lighting. In the average room, during the daytime, 
light pours in through windows, striking faces at face level. The 
light comes mostly from one side of the room, or if there are 
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windows on more than one side, and the light comes in several 
directions, it comes in varying degrees. The sun does not shine 
in two directions at once. That is to say, though light may come 
from more than one direction, and be reflected multitudinously 
by walls and ceiling and, in less degree, the floor, the balance of 
intensity is always in favor of one direction. And this direction 
js not up or down, but in a line approaching a right angle to the 
erect figure. Something of the same sort is usually true out-of- 
doors, and in most cases it is true also of rooms under artificial 


light. 
A soft diffused face-level lighting is thus warranted in almost 
all circumstances. The hard glare of foots and borders, used 


unrestrictedly, does not supply this need most happily. Used 
moderately, footlights have a distinct function, until better means 
of moderating the crude shadows cast from above shall have been 
devised. 

An effort to throw light upon the stage at an angle less per- 
pendicular than that of footlight and border has been made at the 
Little Theatre in New York. Here, certain sections of the ceiling 
panelling can be lowered and light thrown upon the stage by dif- 
fused spot lamps. In Mr. Belasco’s theatre, lights have been 
installed in the face of the balcony, achieving the same result 
even more satisfactorily. I believe that, in good time, beautifully 
designed lighting units will be frankly set or hung in the audi- 
torium of the theatre. 

The footlight equipment of most theatres is, as it has long been, 
unmodified, consisting merely of rows of incandescent lamps of 
low standard (usually forty watts). The border lights have seen 
more innovation during the past few years, especially the first 
(or concert) border, most used in lighting interior scenes. Orig- 
inally, these border lights were intended to light not only the 
stage, but also the hanging strips of canvas (known as borders) 
formerly used to suggest a ceiling in interior scenes, and still used 
to represent foliage and to misrepresent the blue sky in exterior 
scenes. With the use of flat ceilings for interiors comes a demand 
for a light that illuminates the scene rather than the ceiling. This 
is best supplied by the X-Ray border, made up of a smaller num- 
ber of lamps than the old border but of higher standard, each 
lamp being 150 or 250 watts. Each lamp is set in a separate com- 
partment, separated from its neighbor, and each lamp is backed 
by an X-Ray reflector of mirrored glass with whorled corruga- 
tions, diffusing the light evenly over a large area. Each com- 
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partment may be fitted with a color screen of gelatine or dyed 
glass. Often, too, spot lamps, large and small, are mounted op 
this border to accentuate the light on certain areas of the stage, 

The other borders, used mostly for exterior scenes, must serve to 
flood stage and scene with light. The old type of border does not 
serve adequately, even in the type of scene for which it was 
designed. The use of sky borders has largely given way to the 
high cyclorama of canvas or plaster, leaving the sky prospect open 
to the eye as far as the sight line reaches. The overhead lighting 
must be powerful enough to flood stage and sky with light. Itis 
becoming more and more common to reinforce the ordinary bor- 
der-light equipment with hanging thousand-watt lamps in spe- 
cially constructed steel hoods. In the Arts and Crafts Theatre, ig 
Detroit, Sam Hume installed his entire overhead equipment of 
such hanging lamps, and did away with the old border light alte 
gether. In the average theatre, however, these lamps are more 
in the nature of movable lamps than of permanent equipment, and 
will be further spoken of below. 

The footlights and border lights, and, occasionally, vertical 
strips inside the proscenium frame at the sides, constitute the 
whole of the stage-lighting equipment that is more or less a part 
of the structure. They “go with the building.” Everything else 
is movable and falls into the second classification of lighting units. 
But, in the structure of the stage, provision must be made for 
the use of such additional lights. Outlets in the form of “stage 
pockets” are set at regular intervals in the stage floor ; into these 
pockets, spot and flood lamps may be plugged. The pockets are 
set in the stage floor in two lines running up and down stage, a 
short distance behind the proscenium opening, at either side of it. 
There are usually from four to six such pockets on each side of 
the stage. Sometimes there is one at the back of the stage, and 
one or more in the fly gallery. Occasionally, also, in houses 
served by alternating current, there are pockets served by a small 
house generator, supplying direct current for the use of are 
lamps. In some theatres, also, there are pockets connected with 
storage batteries, intended to supply an emergency service or for 
use with lighting units of a voltage other than the usual 110 volts. 
The pockets must, of course, be carefully insulated, and cov- 
ered with a hinged iron lid set flush with the floor. 

The movable lights are of two general types: flood lights, for 
general diffused illumination, and lens lights, for concentrated, 
direct “spotting.” Under the first heading may be classed all 
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special lights known, in stage parlance, as strips, floods, or 
bunches. Strips are small troughs, fitted with from three to ten 
sockets, and are used in lighting off-stage “backings,” set-pieces 
of scenery, and small areas where a special accent of color or 
intensity is wanted. Bunches, now largely obsolete, are hoods set 
on extension standards, fitted with ten or twelve sockets each. 
These have been replaced by flood lamps, burning 500 and 1,000- 
watt nitrogen-filled mazda bulbs. The hoods of these flood lamps 
have diverging sides and are fitted with a reflector behind the 
light, and have grooves at the front of the hood for carrying 
color-frames. Formerly such lamps were equipped with arc 
lights, but the nitrogen lamp has wholly displaced the are in 
flood lighting. Its advantages are that it does not require an 
attendant to “feed” the light, that it can be dimmed, giving it 
range of intensity to make up for decreased brilliance, and that 
it can be burned on either direct or alternating current, without 
the annoying buzz of an arc light burning alternating current. 

Spot lamps are mounted in closed iron hoods, emitting light 
from only one end through a lens. The hoods, like those of 
flood lamps, are set on extension standards, and can be tipped up 
or down and turned from side to side. Arc spots are still in 
general use, as the thousand-watt lamp is not sufficiently bril- 
liant for use on large stages or for long throws. In little thea- 
tres, however. the thousand-watt spot is bright enough and has 
all the advantages over the arc that apply to the newer type of 
flood lamp. For such small stages, the principal consideration 
always should be centralized control, and it cannot be got with 
the arc light. As incandescent, gas-filled bulbs of still higher 
standard are developed, the arc spot will cease to be used, even 
in large theatres. 

There is also a small variant of the spot light, known as a 
“baby” spotlight, burning a lamp of 150 or 250 watts. Used 
with care, this is one of the most valuable stage lights we have, 
for producing delicate variations in light volume and color in 
particular areas of the stage. These small lights may also be 


dimmed. . 

I have referred above to hanging hoods with thousand-watt 
lamps for general illumination. Where these are not made a 
part of the permanent lighting equipment of the theatre, they 
may he introduced for special scenes and effects, being hung 
where desired, and massed in such numbers and of such colors 
as needed. The hoods are equipped with chains by which they 
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may be hung upon pipe battens and tipped as desired. They are 
plugged, like other movable lights, into floor pockets or fly-gal. 
lery pockets. 

The color of light on the stage is obtained in three ways, 
Where lamps of low standard (twenty-five or forty watts) are 
used, as in the foots or borders, they may be coated with dyes 
put up for the purpose, made with a collodion base. The bum. 
ing lamp is dipped into the liquid and left alight until the dye coat 
has thoroughly dried and hardened. Bulbs of high standard 
however, cannot be dyed, as the dye does not stand up under the 
intense heat generated by a lamp of one hundred or more watts, 
As a matter of fact, few of the commercial dyes are wholly satis 
factory, even with smaller bulbs. The blues especially deteriorate 
under heat, either fading or cracking, or burning to a purple or 
black. 

. The rays of larger lamps, burned either in flood or spotlight 
hoods, are colored with gelatine mediums, held before the light 
in frames of proper size, The gelatine colors also fade under 
heat, and, being very fragile, crack and tear, and must be fre 
quently renewed. For durability, the best color medium isa 
sheet of glass with the color blown in. Unfortunately such glass 
is very costly, cannot be had in a large range of colors, and is 
usually not as translucent as might be wished. 

Mr. Munroe Pevear of Boston. has made interesting experi- 
ments with mediums of dyed glass. He manufactures his own 
dyes, and claims for them a much longer life than the commer- 
cial variety enjoys. His mediums are highly translucent, and are, 
of course, far more durable than the gelatine mediums. He 
makes them, however, in only the three primary colors, for his 
development of color screens has been ancillary to experiments 
of a larger intent—the development of a synthetic lighting 
system. 

The principle of his color system is simply the principle of the 
prism inverted. The prism breaks white light up into its prt 
maries. Mr. Pevear unites the primaries to make white. By 
combining his red, green, and blue light in varying degrees of 
each, he is able to obtain any color in the spectrum. To pale out 
his lights to tints, he includes in his border and footlight equip- 
ment a fourth circuit of white lights. To my knowledge, only 
one theatre has been equipped by Mr. Pevear—the Toy Theatre 
of Boston, now the Copley. But in the short-lived tenancy of the 
house by the Toy Theatre Company there was never a whole 
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hearted effort to test Mr. Pevear’s equipment. Experiments with 
synthetic lighting have been conducted at various times and places 
by Sam Hume, Norman Geddes, the present writer, and others. 
The results more than reward the effort of such experiment, and 
I commend a study of its possibilities to all workers in little 
theatres. 

In addition to the typical theatrical lighting units, other units, 
not designed primarily for theatrical use, are being adopted. 
Foremost among these are the reflectors of the X-Ray type. 
These are made in a number of sizes and shapes, but are of two 
types, the whorled reflector and the parabolic reflector. The first 
type gives a diffused light and the second a concentrated beam. 
The X-Ray flood lamps, manufactured for lighting the exteriors 
of buildings and for illuminating night construction jobs, are 
coming to be used on the stage. They can be focused, have a 
higher efficiency than a lens light burning the same number of 
watts, and produce a more pleasant spot than the sharply defined 
light-area of the conventional spot light, projecting a brilliant 
ray, most intense at the center and fading toward the edges of the 
field. There are a number of firms manufacturing lights of this 
type, and they are now generally used for lighting outdoor 
pageants. They are quite as valuable in the indoor theatre as on 
the pageant field. 

I have used frequently, instead of baby spots of the regular 
type, automobile windshield spots, burning a six-volt lamp. 
These cost perhaps one-tenth as much as the regular type, and 
can be used on a special circuit supplied with current either 
through a small step-down transformer or from a storage bat- 
tery, kept continually charged by running current into it from a 
strip of carbon lights wired in series-multiple. These windshield 
spots are usually equipped with a swivel and trunnion mounting, 
so that they can be turned in any direction, are focusable, and 
have a clamp by which they can be fastened to pieces of scenery 
or upright pipe standards in the proscenium entrance. 

Besides a goodly number of well-distributed stage pockets into 
which movable lamps may be plugged, there should be points of 
vantage from which lights may be cast, perches and bridges 
elevated above the level of the stage. Most useful is a bridge 
across the stage, just inside and above the proscenium. From 
this bridge, special flood and spot lamps may be manipulated. 
Often perches are built out from the wall at either side of the 
proscenium from which spots may be thrown down to the stage. 
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Occasionally these are movable structures with several levels and 
can be wheeled to various points off stage. The fly-gallery, algo 
is used for spot lighting. When a false proscenium is used, the 
overhead bridge and side perches are sometimes built into the 
structure. 

In planning the lighting equipment for a small stage, aff 
thought of the usual theatre installation can be set aside. Border 
lights of the old type are not useful enough to warrant the ex 
penditure of the money they cost. Footlights, too, though use 
ful when no better means of front lighting can be devised, cag 
well be replaced by face-level lights from the front of the audi 
torium, concealed by wall traps or by the balcony. rail, or hidden 
in decorative coverings suspended, chandelier-like, from the ceik 
ing. The essentials for a flexible, adaptable lighting system are 
centralization and delicacy of control, numerous and well-situated 
current outlets, and as wide a variety as possible of movable lamps 
for flooding and spotting. There should be enough circuits tg 
allow the use of a three- or four-color system, along the lines of 
the synthetic system of Mr. Pevear, described above. Along with 
this there must be facilities for throwing light from above the 
stage from bridges and movable platforms. The only perma- 
nently installed piece of lighting equipment that is absolutely nec- 
essary is the X-Ray border at the front of the stage for the 
lighting of interior scenes. 

With a carefully planned switchboard and dimmer-bank, and 
numerous pockets or current outlets, for the initial equipment, 
there is hardly any limit to the development of the little theatre's 
lighting facilities, for if it must begin with only a few lighting 
units, it can acquire more from time to time, and with each acqui- 
sition build up its means of achieving beauty. And in this direc- 
tion the most vital contributions to the craft of the theatre are 
yet to be made. 


EpitTor’s NOTE.—This article is complementary to that by Mr. Pichel 
which appeared in the January issue of Theatre Arts Magazine, covering 
the methods of planning and constructing stages for small theatres and 
community buildings. 
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Scene from Peggy, a tragedy of the tenant farmer, 
written by Harold Williamson of the Carolina Play- 
makers. The scene is typical of the original work being 
done by this group under the direétion of Frederick 
H. Koch. The members write their own plays, design 
and execute the settings, and a€& all the parts. Pro- 
fessor Koch describes their work more fully elsewhere 
in this issue ( Photograph by Wooten - Moulton.) 
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drama or of music drama. 


































Constantin Korovin 


| ESIGNERS of scenic settings for 

the Russian Ballet and Opera, like 
much more classic affairs, may be divided 
into three categories: those whose fan- 
tastic imaginings are known only to the 
world outside Russia, like Leon Bakst; 
those who have fled the chaos of their 
native land for shores more salubrious if 
less stimulating, like Boris Anisfeld ; and 
those who have clung to their parent stages 
despite revolution. 

Of these latter faithful, Alexander Ya- 
kovlevitch Golovin and Constantin Alex- 
eievitch Korovin are the leading creative 
spirits, both of them surer artists and of 
wider range than their younger rivals. Of 


the two, Korovin is the more closely associated with the opera and the bal- 
let. Golovin, known to America through his overtowering grotesqueries in 
The Fire Bird,has followed studiously in recent years in the footsteps of 
Meyerhold in Petrograd, whether those steps led him into the realm of 
t Korovin, on the other hand, has seldom de- 
parted from the field of opera and ballet, confining the products of his 
brush to the Great State Theatre in Moscow. 

The genius of Korovin, unlike that of Bakst and Anisfeld, whose 
imaginations have led them into the domain of the exotic and the fan- 


























tastic, is characteristically Russian. The spirit breathing in all his work 
is native and national, growing naturally out of the Russian feeling for 
color and design. The barbaric opulence of Kremlin ceilings, the ornate 
tracery of the ikons, the bold and virile brilliance of peasant costumes— 
these are the stimuli to which his brush has answered. Always, he is 
happiest and freest when he is creating the background for the folk tales 
on which the best Russian operas and ballets are builded. 

Korovin’s use of these native impulses is admirably revealed in the 
accompanying reproductions of two of his settings—the one at the left 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko,a photograph of the artist’s original 
design ; and the other from Glinka’s Russlan and Liudmila,a photo- 
graph of the scene as set upon the stage. The two settings resemble 
each other to a marked degree, despite their individual characteristics ; 
and their resemblance consists not so much in the manner of the artist 
carried from one to the other, as in the common source of both in the 
vivid native Russian sense of design. 

Korovin’s brush is sure and fresh and facile yet, despite his mature years. 
His channel of expression is conservative, as might be expected of a man 
of fifty-eight. He was born in Moscow in November, 1861, was grad- 
uated from the Academy of Painting at the age of twenty, exhibited at 
the Paris Salon at twenty-three and in London at twenty-six. In 1893 he 
was the youthful curator of the exhibit of Russian paintings at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and on his return to Europe 
he continued his cordial relationships with Americans at his studio in 
Paris. For several seasons as a young man he designed the decora- 
tions and costumes for the private theatre of Mamontoff in Moscow. 
| His connection with the Great State Theatre in Moscow dates from his 
thirty-first year and he has made over seventy productions there. When 
he began, there was nothing in the Russian theatre in the way of scenic 
settings to compare with the services for the ear. Throughout his 
work his purpose has been to create “a feast for the eye out of colors.” 
OLIVER M. SAYLER. 
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Four covers of a dramatic series published weekly in 
Spain, and bought by thousands all over the country. 
The newest plays appear at ten to twenty centimos 
(two to four cents). Portraits of the authors and 
players form the designs, in this case La Fornarina, 
Leocadia Alba, Julian Romea, and José Rincon. 

















Notes on the Spanish Theatre 
By Starx Younc 


As EVERYONE knows, the Spaniards have their own things, but 
have always been great imitators of foreign creations and great 
importers. Oscar Wilde I have heard a number of Madrilenos 
mention as the idol of the day in Spain. At any rate, the longest 
run of the fall season fell to Zhe /mportance of Being Earnest. 1 
saw it played at Princesa by the repertory company. It was set 
in rather the new-style poster, chintz effe&t, the new style off 
and on for the last five years. It was played, if not very smartly, 
at least as well as it would be played in New York, and it diverted 
the audience constantly. Ona very considerable list of plays 
from French, German, Norwegian and English, to be given by 
the company this year, Lady Windermere's Fan is included. 

By way of English influences Bernard Shaw has his admirers 
too. Anyone could have seen the amount of Shaw in Bonds of 
Interest, played last year by the Theatre Guild, so that it is no 
surprise to hear in Madrid that Benavente—who is the best known 
and most played dramatist in Spain—is a Shavian. An acquaint- 
ance of his told me that Benavente said that whether there was 
a God in Heaven or not, there was at least a god on earth and 
that was Bernard Shaw. 


ZARZUELAS. 

The headquarters for the Zarzuelas in Madrid are at the Teatro 
Zarzuela, which is devoted entirely to them. The longest run for 
any kind of production now in Madrid is that of A/ Cancion del 
Olido, now getting on toward its 400th performance. It is a 
typical Zarzuela. Part of it is spoken and part sung; it plays about 
forty minutes. The songs have as much beauty as the lighter 
arias in opera in general, never the greatest music, but full of 
life and abundance and strange, lovely cadences. You can hear 
Zarzuelas almost anywhere in Spain, and find their theatres 
crowded. They are matched by the one-aét plays given every- 
where, each play at its stated hour, matinées and evening, three 
to five plays at a performance. 


THe GREAT SINNER. 

There are frequent revivals at the Epagnol and the Centro of 
classical dramas, Lope de Vega, or Calderon especially. But one 
of the pleasant touches of tradition about the Madrid theatres 
is the revival of Don Juan Tenorio every year around Halloween. 
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In five or six theatres this fall the play was given, running a half 
dozen or so performances. It is a romantic adaptation of the old 
play that was the original, or one of the originals at least, from 
which Moliére drew the outlines of his Don _/uan, on to which he 
grafted a world idea, and with which he started a line of master. 
pieces, Mozart's, Byron’s, Bernard Shaw’s. Zorilla’s play haga 
profusion of spirits, admonishing, warning, threatening and re. 
deeming, that suits the idea of All Saints’ very well ; and suits the 
Madrilenos very well, for they see it over and over again. The 
cemetery scene, with its touch of Hamlet, is really imagined, 
where the statue of Dofia Inez vanishes and her spirit appears to 
warn Don Juan and where Don Juan invites the statue of her 
murdered father to supper. I saw it at the Coliseo Imperial and 
at the Espagnol, played with much dignity and warmth, and chock 
full of rich recitations of the amores, flores, mujeres, amores, flores 
kind of thing that makes up so much of the lyricism that Spaniards 
love. Don Juan Tenorio goes from prose to poetry and poetry 
to prose with equal ease, as Spanish drama can do; which is 
certainly an advantage that it enjoys over every other modem 
drama. And this transition from prose to verse and back again— 
which would make Anglo-Saxons and the French at least self- 
conscious—the Spanish a¢tors manage with ease and naturalness, 


SPANISH ACTING. 

It is the Latin spontaneity of it that makes Spanish acting im- 
press most Anglo-Saxons so deeply. I should say, moreover, that 
it lacks the rationalized, and usually rather obvious, finish of French 
a¢ting, and the absolute and penetrating naturalness—in the best 
sense of the word—that makes Italian at its best the best in the 
world. But Spanish a¢ting certainly has the simple sincerity, or 
intensity or whatever it is, that characterizes their art in general, 
whether there is fine taste and distinétion or not. Finish in details 
and concentration of means it often lacks, as much of their art and 
most of their living seems to do. 


PLay PUBLISHING. 


Everywhere in the bookstalls, news-corners, hotels and rail- 
way stations in Spain you see copies of plays. They sell side by 
side with novels, poems, any sort of reading. Benavente in an 
edition of seventeen or more volumes is available in any book- 
shop as easily as a novel of Blasco Ibanez’s. And most noticeable 
of all is the weekly play appearing in a little series that sells for 
ten centimos or twenty, two to four cents. It is bought as news- 
papers are with us in America, and read as commonly almost— 
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that is, where people read at all. Which, by the way, is a point of 
importance in Spain ; the books read are far above the level of 
the books read with us, because there are many people who read 
nothing, and those who do read are apt to be above the average. 


THEATREGOING. 

There are more than seventeen theatres in Madrid. And as a 
rule there are two performances a day, often three on Sundays, at 
six and at nine or ten, the third on Sunday at 3:45. The theatres 
are scattered all over town, not clustered together in a theatre 
distri€t as they are in New York, and so have less rent to pay. 
And actors are not overpaid. A really first-rate leading a¢tor 
makes about $250 a month, I am told, though I have no way 
of knowing exactly. And living in Madrid is almost as high as 
in America. Asa rule the produétions are not elaborate and the 
attention is mostly on the play. These three faéts, the scattered 
theatres, the simpler produétions, and the modest salaries, make it 
possible to venture far more productions than would ever be 


possible in New York. 
THEATREGOING AND Ways OF LIVING. 


At this season the houses in Madrid are cold and mostly com- 
fortless. People go to the cafés and theatres and movies and con- 
certs for their diversion and social living. In Madrid one has coffee 
at five, can go to the theatre at six, dine at nine, and go out again 
at ten. Nine o'clock dinner, shops not opening until ten or later 
in the morning, and a tendency to take one’s art in other forms 
than reading, make fine conditions for the theatre to work under. 

The prices at the theatres run from six cents to several doilars 
and almost anybody can go. At every performance I see whole 
families in the loges, sometimes every loge with a family. At the 
Espagnol the other day I saw two nurses with two babies, the 
mother and five other children in a loge. People grow up in the 
theatre. There is not any special atmosphere about it all. I have 
never seen in the theatres here that precious air, as if to say ‘This 
is a profound occasion, let us be serious’’—the worst thing for the 
life of any art. 

Spain is rich, abundant, it has strong rocks, strong smells, strong 
sun, strong loves. Eighty per cent of the children never survive. 
But those who do are the fit surely. They have vitality, life, in- 
credible abundance, spirits. In the theatre Spaniards walk about, 
eat, hiss, storm and applaud. What survives them has abundance, 


vitality, life. 
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A Fragment of the Eternal Duet 


By Gitsert Cannan 


Characters : 


Any HusBAND. 
Any WIFE. 


Scene: The end of a hotel corridor, in the vicinity of the ball. 
room. Anelegant lady and gentleman appear, dressed for dancing. 
He ts about thirty-five; she, perhaps, a little older, though her age 
does not matter, as she ts so feminine as to be rather wonderful 
He ts tall, gay, and a little exctted. 


He. I think we shall be quiet here. 
SHE. Do you want to be quiet? 
He. Yes. Don’t you. 
SHE. No. I hoped for an exciting evening. 
He. Are you having it? 
SHE. Not yet. 
[ They sit down and are silent for a little. | 
SHE. Well? 
He [adsently|. Well? 
SHE. Are you enjoying your quiet? 
He. Howcan I be quiet with your voice thrilling through me? 
Sue. Isn’t that a little crude?—I don’t suppose it is my voice 
at all. The band is very good. 
He. I know it is your voice. 
Sue. How do you know? 
He. Because I haven’t been dancing to the music, but to your 
voice. 
SHE. Any particular words? 
He. No. “Good evening,’’ or something like that. 
SHE. You are delightfully young. 
He. That is the wonderful part of it. This isn’t youth. 
SHE. No. I know what it is. 
He. What? 
SHE. Overwork. 
He. Perhaps it was the music after all. 
SHE. Ohno. Do say it was my voice. 
[He turns and looks her full in the eyes. | 
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He It was your voice. Then, as you said those words, there 
was the note, {the phrase to which I have been dancing. 
[She sighs. ] 

He Why do you sigh. 

Sue. It is delicious to flirt with an intelligent man. 

He. This isn’t flirting. I feel almost imbecile. 

Sue. Everybody says you are almost a genius. 

He. Idiots! But I know genius when I see it. 

Sue. Do you often see it? 

He. I think I have never seen it until to-night. 

Sue. They say the nigger who conducts the orchestra is a 
genius. 

He. I hate niggers. I meant you. 

Sue. Oh, I’m not a genius. I am just a woman. 

He Iam a little afraid of you. 

Sue. You need not! be—after all these years. 

He. That is just it. After all these years I feel I do not know 
youatall.... What:made us come here to-night? 

Sue. You said you wanted to dance with me. 

He Yes, that was it. I have wanted to dance with you for 
years and years and years. 

Sue. Do you know what I have wanted for years and years 
and years? 

He. No. 

Sue. Perhaps I had better not tell you? 

He. Don’t tease me. 

Sue. No. I won't tell you now. This evening is yours. The 
music will begin again soon. We don’t often see each other, do 
we? 

He. I think we have never seen each other until now. 

[She sighs happily and moves a little away from him. | 

Sue. I have often wondered 

He. What now? 

SHE. What I should do when I stopped thinking about my 
children. . . . One can’t go on thinking about modern children. 

He. No. One leaves all that behind. 

Sue. What do you know about it? 

He. I know you. 

Sue. I wonder. 

He. Shall I tell you something? We can be frank to-night. 

Sue. I think I would rather you paid me compliments. 

He Not too many. 
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Sue. There couldn’t be too many. I shall be an old woman 
soon. 
[ He laughs. | 
SHE. It is true. If you weren’t in such a mood you would gee 
the wrinkles round my eyes. 
He Your voice has blinded me forever. 
SHE. May I have a cigarette? 
[He produces his cigarette case and they both smoke. She 
coughs. | 
Sue. I don’t smoke well. . . . Please don’t sit so close to me. 
Mrs. Teschenbach is watching us. 
Hr. Let them watch. They could never understand. 
SHE. That is the point. 
He. There isn’t any point in anything. 
SHE There is! Oh, I’m sure there is. 
He. Not to-night anyway. . . . Do you know I have always 
been certain there would come a wonderful night like this? 
Sue. Have you? 
He. Always. Ever since I first saw you in the first little girl] 
kissed. 
Sue. Is that a compliment? 
He. Isn't it? 
Sue. To say that I am all the women you have ever known? 
He. I’m sure it is. 
Sue. Including your wife? 
He [solemnly]. Yes. 
SHE. You aren’t all the men I have ever known. 
He. It is a question of temperament. 
[He takes her hand. She draws it away. | 
Sue. Please don’t. . . . I think I dropped my handkerchief. 
Do go and see if you can find it. 
[He goes along the corridor, looking for her handkerchief. 
She removes her glove from her left hand. Then she throws 
away her cigarette. When he returns in a moment he has 
removed his glove from his right hand. | 
He. I can’t see it anywhere. You must have lost it in the 
ballroom. Do you want to go back among those absurd people? 
SHE. Why absurd? 
He. Everything is absurd to-night. ... How do you think I 
dance? 
SHE. You want compliments too? 
He. No. I want something more direct than a compliment 
A confession. 
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Sue. Of what? 

He. That you know what you are doing. 
Sue. I? I am doing nothing. 

He. You are enslaving me. 


Suz. Why should I? 
He. God knows. . . . Just to show yourself that you can, or 


to prove that you know where life hurts me. 

Sue. You are really very intelligent. 

[He takes her glove from her lap and holds it out with his 
own. | 

He. Your glove and mine. Husband and wife. Eh? 

Sue. One right, one left: two that can never make a pair. 

He. So the world goes. 

Sue. You didn’t like me when I was a girl. 

He. Didn't I? 

Sue. You don’t even remember me. 

He. There is something wonderfully symbolical about these 
gloves. 

Sue. I said so. Two that can never make a pair. 

He. You and L. 

Sue I didn’t say that. 

He. What did you say? What are you saying? What is your 
voice saying? What is it that your voice has been saying to me 
for years and years and years? 

Sue. We haven't spoken to each other more than a dozen 
times. You and Joe never notice 

He. I was forgetting Joe—— If Joe’s glove and your glove-—— 
you are a happy woman? 

Sue. Very. 

He. What am I trying to think? What are you making me 
think? 

Sxe. A woman doesn’t think. She knows or—makes a fool 
of herself. 

He. Which are you doing? 

[She throws her head back and laughs happily. | 

He. Are you laughing at me? 

SHE No. . . . It is so safe with an intelligent man, so ludi- 
crously safe. 

[He takes her hand and they sit for some time avoiding each 
other's gaze. | 

He [in a low tone]. Won't you say something? I want to 
hear your voice. 
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Sue. There is something I want to say. The gloves. . . . Ng 
It isn’t exactly the gloves. .. . One has two hands. . . . No, thy 
isn’t it. . . . People write so badly nowadays, don’t they? |’p 
glad you're not a writer. Youth is blind, isn’t it? 
He. Don’t stop.... I don’t know what you are saying, but 
it is your voice—your voice. 
SHE. Joe never hears it. 
He. For God’s sake, keep Joe out of it. 
SHE. We can’t.... Neither Joe, nor Alice.... You have, 
left-hand glove and I have a right-hand glove. 
He [with a slight note of bitterness|. Gloves! 
SHE. Nothing is more terribly true of a person than his gloves 
He. I want to dance with you. I feel that I shall be dancing 
with you through life 
SHE. Gloves! 
[She disengages her hand from his, takes up his glove and 
blows into tt. 
SHE. You see... more terribly you—than you. 
[ He blows into hers and holds it as it collapses. | 
He. More marvelously you—than you. 
SHE. Sculpture. 
He. The Grecian urn. 
SHE. Life is like that . . . the happy, happy two who never kiss, 
He. How many years have you waited for to-night? 
SHE. About three hundred. 
He. I shall keep your glove. 
SueE. I shall keep [She hands him back his glove.| 
He. Why do you tremble? 
Sue. Did I? 
He. To the very soul. 
SHE. I felt suddenly that I was an old woman, hundreds of 
years old, and I did not mind. . . . 
He. That is beyond me... . Everything in you is beyond me 
except your voice. 
Sue. Ah! [She gives a sigh of supreme contentment. | 
He. Well? 
SHE. You have said it. A woman wants—acknowledgment 
That is all. 
He [éremdling|. And a man wants 
SHE. What? 
Hr. To be—to be—caresged by the ferocious joy in woman. 
SHE. I will keep your glove. 
[He takes her hand and kisses it. | 





Gloves 


Sue. Don’t you want to dance? 
He. To your voice. Only to your voice. 
The music in the ballroom strikes up. | 
He Shall we dance. 
Sue. One more dance, and then we will go home. 
He. Two homes. 
Sue. One world. 
He. One woman in the world. 
Sue. And four—gloves. 
He Adorable. 
[ They look along the corridor and seeing no one, begin to dance. | 
He How wonderful!... How... 
[She stops, throws her arm round his neck, draws his head 
down and they kiss. The music grows louder. | 
He. We must dance our way back into life. 
Sue. Yes, life is a thing of moments. 
He. The dear absurd people—dancing to the music. But we— 
but I—am dancing to your voice. 
[They dance off in the direction of the music. | 


CURTAIN. 
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RNOLD BENNETT directing the Hammersmith Theatre with Nigel 
Playfair; Benavente in Madrid, and Herman Heijermags 
established as play director of an Amsterdam stock com 






























: { suggest that the new-old combination of play-wright-direG{or 
‘ may supplant the a¢ctor-manager in theatrical favor. 


R. Morris Gest has raised his voice in warning. The movies 

are killing the drama. What Mr. Gest means, of course, al 
though he does not know it, is that the movies are interfering with 
his business. Why shouldn’tthey? They are handling the same 
crude stories that Mr. Gest does, and handling them more 
i effe€tively; they are seeking the same sensations that he seeks 
and achieving them where he fails—not always but usually— 
because they have greater and surer means at their command 
larger crowds, quicker motion, more violent action, more space, 
more jewels, more camels, more fiery steeds, more beautiful 
women. Like Mr. Gest, they do not count on the development 
1 | of charaéter, or on the force or beauty of the spoken word. Which 
| only means that the plays neither of one nor the other are drama 
! The movies would surely never have done anything so cruel to 
| the exquisite, if decadent, beauty of Aphrodite as Mr. Gest did 
to that novel of Pierre Louys whose richness of situation and color 
and melody of sound were turned to a massed ugliness in his 
hands. Let the movies conquer where they can. They will not 
kill Medea or Hamlet or The Winter's Tale, not for that matter 
will they harm Candida or Abraham Lincoln. They will not 

trouble Stanislavsky or worry Arthur Hopkins overmuch, 

REPORT of ‘Vooruit’, the Belgian coSperative with 15,000 
members, names a theatre with a seating capacity of 2,50048 
among the assets of the corporation, together with a labor bank, a 
bakery, a brewery, five retail drug stores, cotton and flax spinning 
mills and a weaving mill. It would not be well to argue too much 
or too happily from the association of a theatre with the other ne 
cessities of life, without knowing something of the character of the 
productions. But at least this organization of the people senses 

the place which a theatre should play in the life of the masses. 
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Max Reinhardt’s mammoth theatre recently opened in 
Berlin. This tremendous playhouse, made over from the 
Schumann Circus, in which Reinhardt first produced 
(Edipus Rex, is the realization of his dream of the ‘“The- 
atre of the Five Thousand.’’ The present structure, 
however, holds only 3000. The acting space includes the 
old Greek orchestra, as well as a series of mounting plat- 
forms and a stage 90 feet wide, all parts of which may 
be raised and lowered. The lighting is accomplished from 
the rows of stalaétite ornaments in the domed ceiling. 








The parapet of Ham/et as set on the stage of Rein- 
hardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus. The first production 
in this huge theatre was Orestes. Later came Ham- 
let, Lysistrata, a play by Hauptmann, and Goethe's 
Goetz von Berlichingen and Faust, and fulius Cesar 
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In a letter to the editors, Stark Young quotes the spinster 
Foreign Notes i Balzac who, when the conversation turned on the ubiquity 
of the Apostles, said, ‘You cannot be in two places at once, unless you are 
a bird.’ And then Mr. Young proceeds—not to prove—but to indicate the 
contrary by sending letters postmarked Barcelona, Siena, London, and con- 
taining, besides the interesting Notes on the Spanish Theatre, published 
elsewhere in this issue, the following suggestive comments: 

#In Florence, during the last of January, the company at the Theatre 
Niccolini were giving Bernard Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra, and their an- 
nounced list included other plays by Shaw and two by Andreyeff. In spite 
of after-the-war conditions opera is going at the Teatro della Pergola and 
the Teatro Verdi. Three theatres are producing operettas, two regular 
drama, besides the numerous vaudeville houses and moving pictures. Suc- 
cessful comedies on the Italian stage appear in a monthly magazine, Com- 
media, which is widely sold at newsstands. 

*Since Christmas there have been five theatres in London producing 
Shakespeare. Sir Frank Benson in Ham/et has had good notices. Martin 
Harvey has been interspersing Shakespeare with other plays. Maurice 
Moscovitch Has been playing SAy/ock. The New Theatre is running O/hei/o 
with Matheson Lang as Othello and Arthur Bourchier as lago; and at the 
St. James, Henry Ainley is playing Marc Antony in /u/ius Ceasar. Two 
plays of Bernard Shaw's have been given, 47ms and the Man, and Pygmaziion, 
just revived for Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Chu Chin Chow has passed its six- 
teen hundredth performance. Zhe Admiradble Crichion is revived at the 
Royalty. At the Lyric, John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln is running. 
The opera season beginning February 24 at Covent Garden opens with 
Parsifai. Four out of the fifteen operas in its list are by Wagner.” 

> 
SETTING up not only your stage but your auditorium 
AMovable Theatre 607 each eactitiniin e seems like a sizable undertaking 
for any dramatic organization, yet that is about what is done by The Players 
of Providence, R. 1., one of the oldest and largest, if not the oldest and largest 
little theatre organization in the country. Talma Theatre in Infantry Hall, 
according to Henry Ames Barker, director of the Players, consists of “a 
movable auditorium set up for each production like a great stage setting, 
enclosing an intimate theatre of good sight-lines and perfect acoustics, with 
a seating capacity of 468 in a great lecture or convention hail that would 
otherwise be quite impracticable for effective dramatic work. By curtains 
hanging from the ceiling, meeting the solidly framed partitions set up on the 
floor, the big hall is divided up so as to provide, also, a large assembly room 
behind the auditorium with entrance lobbies on either side and valuable off- 
stage space on either side of the proscenium.”’ The Players, who are the suc- 
cessors of the Talma Club, have in their thirty-three years of joint activity, 
acquired an amount of scenery, costumes and stage properties that would 
mean a fortune to most Little Theatre groups, and an amount of experience 
which nothing but years of work can supply. It is therefore especially 
interesting to have Mr. Barker say, ‘‘ The apparatus, organization and training 
of the Players touches, in one way or another, nearly all the dramatic activi- 
ties of the city, including the Providence Art Club, the Plantations Club (an 
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organization of professional women), the municipal and social recreation 
work of City Playgrounds and Neighborhood Centres, and school and og 
lege dramatics. It is closely allied to the dramatic societies of the men’s ang 
women’s colleges of Brown University, the ‘Sock and Buskin’ and ‘The 
Komians’ and with the pageantry activities of the Rhode Island School of 
Design.” The first plays of A. E. Thomas were written for the Talma Cig). 
the organization also has to its credit, among a long and unusually well 
selected list of plays, the first American production of John Galsworthy’s Joy 
The sixty-sixth play produced (in January) was John Masefield’s Traps 
of Nan, which Mr. Barker calls “an unexpectedly popular as well as artistic 
success. 
a) 

THE season has been an unusually fruitful one in bringing 
professional recognition to the members, or former members, 
of Professor Baker’s 47 Workshop. Besides Mamma’s Affair, the Rachd 
Barton Butler prize play produced at the Little Theatre, New York, Oliver 
Morosco has accepted three other plays by Miss Butler, Rita Creightos 
Smith and Eleanor Hinckley. A new play by Cleves Kinkead is in th 
hands of the Shuberts; Mark Reed’s She Would and She Did, was pro 
duced by William Brady, with Grace George in the title réle, and Huber 
Osborne has had a play accepted for production by Mr. Belasco in the near 
future. Both Miss Butler and Mr. Osborne were holders of te MacDowell 
Fellowship. 


Over the Line 


yy 


A COLUMN clipping from one of the Pasadena pa 
The Round Table describing Bg 0 three the Community Players a 
duction of Zhe Tempest, is blue-pencilled for our information—* Selling out 
Shakespeare at every performance.” The criticism, as well as others of the 
same production, emphasize the “ wizardry of lights ” through which Mr. Gil 
mor Brown, director of the organization, managed “ within the compass ofa 
Californialiving-room” to create a sense of the seaand the shoreand the wooded 
island. That the production created a fine illusion is evident, and there isno 
doubt, from the critics’ unanimity, that the fine handling of light was largely 
contributory to theeffect. But there is another element in the plan of organiza- 
tion of the Pasedena Community Playhouse which must always be credited 
with a share of any success. This is the Round Table which is held prelim 
nary to each performance, attended by all committee chairmen and mem 
bers of the cast. At this meeting the managing director outlines his inter 
pretation of the play under consideration and the general plan of production, 
These are all discussed and the work apportioned. These Round Table 
discussions between a producer and his group are especially recommended 
by Granville Barker. Their importance is hardly ever directly visible even 
to members of the group, but their result—when successfully handled—is 
always evident when the day of production comes, in the harmony and pro 
portion of the performance. 
a) 

WHEN Lord Dunsany was in St. Louis last fall he was 
a Play for the entertained at supper in the crypt of the Artist's Guild and 

é : was so impressed by the monastic quality of the hall thathe 
Artist’s Guild promised to write a play suitable for special production there. 
Within a few weeks the play was done and was produced, under the title of 
A Good Bargain on the season’s second bill of the Artist’s Guild. Clarence 


Dunsany Writes 
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Stratton speaks of it as likely to be a great favorite in Little Theatres. On 
the same bill, which was the third in the Guild’s competitive production 
series, was Pierrot’s Christmas,a pantomime produced by Gustavus Tucker- 
man. The two other performances which have already been entered are 
Arnold Bennett’s 7he Honeymoon, producedpy Mary Bulkeley and Tagore’s 
The King and the Queen, produced by Mary Barnett. On the next program, 
made up of three one-act plays, will be Zhe Saltimbank of Herman Heijer- 
mans, translated specially for this production. 


> 
IRVING BRANT, dramatic critic for the St. Louis Séar, 
ADramatic has thrown dramatic tradition to the winds, by writing 
Critic Who Writes 14+ one but two prize-winning plays in the competition 
Good Plays of the St. Louis Art League. Even William Archer 


couldn’t do that. According to his own words, the only time Mr. Archer 
ever found a really fine plot for a play was on a long walk when, after pon- 
dering on it gleefully for hours, he finally discovered that all he had done 
was to recompose the story of Hedda Gadler. Not too much publicity 
should be given to Mr. Brant’s success ; it is a disturbing precedent. Here- 
tofore there has been at least one class of persons fairly immune from play- 
writing. 
ee) 

The Garden Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, are a community group 
with a large active membership and a list of plays to their credit which 
includes 7he Romancers, by Rostand ; Shaw’s How He Lied to Her Husband ; 
Stanley Houghton’s Zhe Dear Departed and The Fifth Commandment ; De 
Mille’s Food; Price’s Hopf o’ My Thumb; Mary Middleton's /?’s No Use, 
Mother; Granville Barker’s Rococo; Gertrude Jennings’ Poached Eggs and 
Pearls, and numerous plays by members of the group. Walter Hartwig is 
the director. The February bill was Garlic, a comedy by Walter Clay- 
poole; An Episode, from the Affairs of Anatol, by Arthur Schnitzler; Zhe 
String of the Samosen, by Rita Wellman, and Cooks and Cardinals, by Nor- 
man C. Lindau of the 47 Workshop. 

The Carolina Playmakers, Frederick Koch, director, added three more to 
their Original Folk Plays for a midwinter bill. These were Who Pays?, by 
Minnie Shepherd Sparrow ; 7he Third Night, by Thomas Wolfe; and 7he 
Hag, by Elizabeth A. Lay. 

> 

The Indiana Little Theatre Society finds time between productions to run 
a magazine, and a good little one, too (it quotes 7heatre Arts twice in one 
issue) called 7ke Work Shop. The two December issues contain the pro- 
grams for December 4th and 22nd, the first made up of Dierdre of the 
Sorrows, by Synge, and The /ackdaw, by Lady Gregory; the second a 
Christmas play arranged from the Coventry and Chester Cycles by Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley and called 7he Star of Bethlehem. The January bill 
was Bushido, by Takedo Isumo, Woman’s Honor, by Susan Glaspell and 
Moonshine, by Arthur Hopkins. 

a) 

The Provincetown Players scored a success with Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s Aria da Cafo,in their December bill, which also included 7he 
Brothers, by Lewis Beach, author of Zhe Clod. In January they played 
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The Eldest, by Edna Ferber, Money, by Irving Greenwich, and /rish Tp, 
angle, by Djuna Barnes. Alfred Kreymborg heads their February announce. 
ment with a satire called Vote the New Moon. This is followed by Tip, 
Travelers Watch a Sunrise, by Wallace Stevens, and Pie, by Lawrence 
Langner. 

> 

The Players of Summit, N. J., Norman Lee Swartout, director, have pre. 

sented four popular plays on one program : Joint Owners in Spain, by Alig 
Brown ; Zhe Florist’s Shop by Winifred Hawkridge ; Glory of the Morning 
by William Ellery Leonard, and 7he Lost Si/k Hat, by Dunsany. 

ae) 


Eight matinées of 7he Magic Ring,a play for children by Alexandrine 
McEwen, were the holiday offering of the Detroit Arts and Crafts Playhouse 
Howard Forman Smith of the Carnegie Institute of Technology was the 
director. The Playhouse is having no regular theatre season this year. 


> 


For early March the Montclair Players announce Rose of the Wind, one 
of the charming plays of Anna Hempstead Branch, which are not seen oftey 
enough on recent programs, 7he Florist’s Shop, which makes up for the lack 
and A String of Pearls by James Barnes. 


ov 


The Gazing Globe, of Eugene Pillot, Zhe Price of Coal, of Harold Brig. 
house, and Avia da Capo, the recent Provincetown production by Edna §t 
Vincent Millay, make up the February program of the Boston Community 
Players of Peabody House. 

ta) 

Arthur Cloetingh is the director of the newly organized Penn State 
Players of the Pennsylvania State College. Their first public performance 
took place in February, when the following bill was presented: Dawa, by 
Percival Wilde; Spreading the News, by Lady Gregory ; 7he Wonder Hat, 
by Ben Hecht and Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. Other plays announced are 
The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde, and an out-door per 
formance of Shakespeare’s 7emfest, early in June. 

ag) 

The Stuyvesant Players, of 1o Stuyvesant St., New York, gave three per 
formances at the Washington Irving Municipal Theatre of Dawn, by Percival 
Wilde ; Zhe Sorrows of Han, selected from the One Hundred Plays of Huen 
and announced as the first presentation on any stage, (although we havea 
vivid recollection of having seen it at the Little Theatre), and Five Minutes 
Alone With a Lady, by Lester Margon. 
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Tue RussiAN THEATRE UNDER THE REVOLUTION. By Oliver M. Say- 
ler. A book of this sort may mean so much to the development of the 
theatre arts in a country as immature theatrically as the United States, that 
one is tempted to superlatives in describing it; and certainly it cannot be 
recommended too highly when considered merely as a source of knowledge 
and inspiration to those who are organizing our Theatre Guilds, Greenwich 
Village Theatres, Arts and Crafts Playhouses, and other steps toward a 
native art theatre. In terms common to the younger generation of thinkers 
on the American stage, the author describes the organization, the ideals and 
many of the finest productions of “ the world’s first theatre” (we agree that 
the Moscow Art Theatre merits the title) ; and he follows with material al- 
most equally important about Moscow’s more revolutionary playhouse, the 
Kamerny, about the Russian Ballet in its own home, and about the state 
theatres and such little-known experimental stages as those of Kommis- 
sarzhevsky and Balieff. The material is set forth directly and uncritically- 
with, one might say, a fine balance of really informative with pleasantly per- 
sonal facts. For three-fourths of the way the casual reader will thus find the 
chapters absorbing with a human appeal quite lacking in most books about 
the theatre; but the same reader will meet something of a jolt when he 
reaches the last chapter—for here are gathered in concentrated form (and 
often in darkly philosophical terms) the most recent of revolutionary theories 
of the stage. A handful of Americans will find these few chapters worth 
more than all the rest of the book together—-worth more, too, than scores of 
the usual superficial books of criticism. The volume would be of excep- 
tional value, indeed, if it contained nothing more than the copious extracts 
from Yevreynoff, Meyerhold, Stanislavsky and Kommissarzhevsky. But 
of course it is the other chapters that will attract most readers ; and certainly 
they set forth a greater wonder, the wonder of the theatre as an institution 
surviving war, political revolution and economic chaos, and even taking on 
more of beauty and reaching greater spiritual depths during the days of 
trial by fire. Mr. Sayler does not often make directly the implied contrast 
between the Russian playhouses and our own, but he sufficiently sums it up 
in this passage : “‘ The Russian theatre has persisted, therefore, not because 
itisa relief from life, an underground retreat where one could escape the 
agonies and the duties and the burdens of life. To the Russian, the theatre 
is rather a microcosmos, a concentration and an explanation of life... . 
When I hark back to the memories of that theatre and then consider the 
state of our own in wartime and after, safe and snug and trivial, across the 
world from the firing line and the social maelstrom, I am in no mood to 
make excuses for the Russian. ... Though Russia has lost her patrimony for 
awhile, she has not lost her soul!” The author’s attitude and method are dis- 
tinctly journalistic rather than critical: he went to Russia to see the theatres 
in time of stress, and upon his return he sits down as a reporter to record 
what he saw and heard. He makes no attempt to untangle the confused 
threads of theory that lead out from the chapters on the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre to those others describing later experimenters and rebels ; as between the 
theatre theatrical of Meyerhold and the monodrama of Yevreynoff, or the 
cubism of the Kamerny workers and the spiritualized realism of Stanislavsky’s 
followers, he does not indicate a personal choice or even a more sympathetic 
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interest. Perhaps the book is better so, for if it were a document arguing 
for one side or another it might alienate a certain number of rea 

it is too good a book not to be read by every worker in the American 

big and little, for the inspiration and the humility it will bring. Weim 
that we might have similar books on the theatres—not merely on the drama— 
of every important country. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company.) 


A HIsToRY OF THE THEATRE IN AMERICA. By Arthur Hornblow, Typ 
vols. Mr. Hornblow’sis the first complete record covering with anything ike 
thoroughness the two centuries of the theatre in America. It isnotsg 
in scope as the history which Seilhamer would have left had he lived toggm. 
plete his work. When he died, the elder historian had devoted three books 
to the period up to 1797. Mr. Hornblow covers the whole field in two 
of large type. Nevertheless, his 730 pages and his 200-odd illustrations make 
an unapproached record, a record that no one but a pedant can cavil wih 
for length. As for its substance, it is only the truth—and a high complimey 
to the author—to say that there are not over half a dozen men competent 
weigh or to dispute the accuracy of his researches into the history of oy 
eighteenth and nineteenth century theatre. For the average reader, here 
a well-assembled source-book and a story of curious fascinations. For him 
the last chapters are the most significant, since they deal with the “decline 
of the theatre’’ which so many of the older lovers of our playhouse sé @ 
the twentieth century. Inaccuracies of record creep in here, omissions and 
what seem faults of judgment. Zhe Sultan of Sulu was not, for instance 
George Ade’s “first contribution to the stage.” Mr. Hornblow has adie 
quieting belief in the beauty of the interiors of our new plaster playhouses: 
The spectacle of Samuel Shipman and Owen Davis waiting impatiently for 
“the opportunity that a non-commercial stage would hold out to them” 
is a bit disconcerting. But let us take this, not as a measure of the accuracy 
of Mr. Hornblow’s judgment of the theatre of the good old days, so much 
as charitable optimism on the part of a man who sees as clearly as anya 
us—though in different terms—the need for the creation of a 
ducing organizations housed in their own permanent homes. Mr. din 
looks for “the return of the most glorious days of the stock company” 
Younger men look forward to the creation of the repertory theatre.o 
end is the same, and if the emphasis is different, at least Mr. Hornblow has 
supplied in his history much valuable ammunition for the fight to that end 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


SACRED AND PROFANE Love. By Arnold Bennett. The author has 
dramatized this play from his novel 7he Book of Carlotta. The heroines 
a famous novelist, very beautiful, very fascinating, gifted with abnormal i- 
sight into human character. She loves Diaz, the great pianist, with a love 
that transcends her regard for convention, her desire for fame,or money, 
her love of self. By giving herself to him completely, not only body but 
soul, she transforms him from the sot which morphine has made him and 
gives him to the delighted{world, again the great artist and the decent man. 
The title is a puzzle,—it may be so variously interpreted. Perhaps it wasit 
tended to puzzle. Mr. Bennett could hardly write a play without putting it 
to it some insight into character, some witty or suggestive comments upon 
human life, at least one or two interesting situations and some‘ passages 
of good dialogue. Hence, this play is readable enough, but it is = 
and unconvincing. Mr. Bennett’s Honeymoon was excellent farce ; his 7i 
was excellent high comedy; but his Sacred and Profane Love is very ort 
nary “drama.” (New York: George H. Doran Company.) 














Scene from Schnitzler’s The Lady with the ‘D 
duced under the direétion of Neely Dickson at the Holly- 
wood Community Theatre. (Photograph by Arthur Kales.) 
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Tue INWARD Licut. A drama in four acts. By Allan Davis and Ang | 
R. Stratton. This is a “war play” but not one of physical conflict. [tig 
rarer and finer than that. It shows the psychological reaction of war upon a 
a group of persons, most of whom are removed from the actual scene of 
battle ; and its shows especially the individual conscience impelling a mag ” 
to stand alone and undismayed, against the pressure of the multitude. The” 
“inward light” leads variously, but it leads David Worthington, the Quaker 7 
along a thorny path that he treads alone, with loss of fortune, and with 4 
friends and even children alienated. He is a strong, consistent, lovable 7 
figure, and so fine a creation as almost to redeem this Civil War play from © 
its occasional tediousness and irrelevancies. Furthermore, the dial : 
grave, rather Biblical, consistent in tone, is at its best not without li j 
quality. More to the point is the fact that the play has in it enough at 
essential drama to show the possibilities of a “war play” that shall portray — 
a real psychological problem, a powerful inner conflict, the conscience of an 
individual reacting to the convictions or the passions of the mass, rather than 
the!mere physical conflict of war. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 


De 


Scene from Holland Hudson's pantomime, The Shepherd in the ‘Distance, 
as produced at the Hollywood Community Theatre. All the scenes 
of the play were arranged from combinations of three sets of choese- 
cloth curtains, dyed pale yellow and then painted with designs in orange, 
terra cotta, black, violet and blue, (Photograph by Arthur Kales.) 
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yet brought together, and. the text includes an authoritative record of three of 7 
the most critical years. in the history of the American stage: 


ssuep til be /ound ¢ Qatine following bookshops: 
Current issues wil be. 1 onsale at the fol ie booksh 


NEW YORK CiT¥» Brentano's, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 
The Drama Bookshop, 7 East 42nd Street 
The Sunwise Tum 43 East aqth Street 
The Washington Square Bookshop, 17 West Sth Street 
Sonia, 84 West 4th Street 
CHICAGO: A.C. McClurg & Company, 218 5. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON: Smith and McCance, ¢ Park Street 
LOS ANGELES: Jones Book.Store, inc., 6t9 S. Hi} Street 
SAN FRANCISCO > Paul Elder & Co., 239 Graat-Avenue 
WASHINGTON: The Wayfiarer’s Bookshop, 1423°H St, » 
PHILADELPHIA: John Wanamaker 
CINCINNATI: Stewart and Kidd Company 
SEATTLE, WASH-:: Archway Book Store, 224 Pike Su 
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LONDON: The Twenty-One Gallery, Durham Hor 








